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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
by 
CuarLes A. McGLon 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Surely by the time you receive this copy of the Journal you will 
have made plans to attend the meetings of the Southern Speech 
Association scheduled for Waco, Texas, April 4-9, 1949. If you have 
not, there is still time to do so. When you consider the wide range 
of personal and professional opportunities offered by the program, 
you will want to make your reservations at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
Waco, Texas, immediately. If you need further ammunition to use 
on your administration to make your journey to Waco possible, take 
a copy of the following to show that the school and your students 
will ultimately reap a good deal of benefit from your attendance upon 
all the meetings. 

While there are yet many details to be resolved between January 
31—the date of this writing—and April 4, the framework of the week 
is well established, and many important highlights stand out. For 
instance, this is the first all-week schedule the Southern has 
attempted. Each of the six days is needed because of the increased 
attendance upon the student activities and the convention. Student 
contests will be held Monday through Wednesday. The all-day 
workshop in drama is new. The workshop in speech correction and 
hearing has been continued from last year by many requests, as 
have many of the other features Dr. Hale introduced so successfully 
last year. 

There will be something of interest in every major area of the 
speech arts and sciences each day. Furthermore, there will be an un- 
usual opportunity for every special area to find its place of impor- 
tance in the total family of the speech arts and sciences. 

Besides the regularly scheduled features, there will be many ex- 
tras. The Graduate Conferences have been arranged by Dr. Batsell 
Barrett Baxter, of David Lipscomb College, so that you may confer 
with heads of outstanding graduate speech schools in the country. 
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Representatives of the honor societies of the speech arts and sciences 
will be on hand, by arrangement with Miss Rena Calhoun of George- 
town College. And there will be numerous exhibits from publishers 
and manufacturers, by agreement with Dr. Elton Abernathy of South- 
west Texas State College. 
To help you decide that you cannot afford to miss the trip to 
Waco, here is the program to date. 
The Program of the Nineteenth Annual Convention 
(As of January 31, 1949) 
of the 
SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
April 7-8, 1949 
including the 
Southern Speech Association Forensic Tournament 
(Sponsored by Tau Kappa Alpha) 
April 4-6, 1949 
and the 
Student Congress of Human Relations 
April 7-8; 
together with The Southern Regional 
American Educational Theatre Association 
Conference-Workshop 
April 6, 1949 
and the 
Workshop in Speech Correction and Hearing 
April 9, 1949 
Meeting in Waco, Texas, with Baylor University as host school, 
Local Committee Chairwoman, Sara Lowrey. 
Convention Headquarters: The Roosevelt Hotel 
Tournament and Congress Headquarters: The Raleigh Hotel. 


* * * kK 


THE PROGRAM 
Wednesday, April 6, 1949: 


9:00 AM Registration, T. Earle Johnson, Executive Secretary, 
S.S.A., presiding throughout the day. 
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Student Tournament continues (members of S.S.A. 

, should attend as many contests as possible). 

3 10:00 AM Special Registration for the A.E.T.A. Conference-Work- 

shop (delegates to the one-day session will register as 

regular S.S.A. members). 

) 10:30 AM Discussion of Practical Production Problems by High 
School and University Dramatics Directors. Chairman: 
Bruce Roach, University of Texas. 

12:30 PM Luncheon for Conference-Workshop. Speaker: E. P. 
Conkle, “The Regional Play.” 

2:00 PM Afternoon Session of A.E.T.A. Conference-Workshop: 
Presentation of Two One-Act Plays followed by a Dis- 
cussion and Critique. Make-up Demonstration. 

5:00 PM Adjourn Conference-Workshop. 

Meeting of Executive Council. 

6:30 PM Forensic Banquet (members of S.S.A. should plan to at- 
tend if possible). Presiding: Wayne C. Eubank, Third 
Vice-President, S.S.A. 

8:45 PM Radio Broadcast by the Department of Radio of Baylor 
University, John W. Backman, Chairman. 

9:30 PM First Lobby. Graduate Conferences. B. B. Baxter, David 
Lipscomb College, Chairman. 

University of Alabama: T. Earle Johnson 
University of Texas: T. A. Rousse 


Thursday, April 7, 1949: 


8:00 AM Late Registration. Presiding: T. Earle Johnson 
Second Lobby. 
Graduate Conferences: 
University of Missouri: Loren D. Reid 
University of Oklahoma: Charles P. Green 
University of Florida: H. P. Constans 
Special Interest Breakfast for all those interested in 
the problem of speech for ministerial students. Any- 
one teaching young theologs should attend this in- 
formal meeting. 
9:30 AM Opening General Session: “The Speech Arts and Sciences 
in Relation to Contemporary Affairs.” Presiding: Charles 
A. McGlon, President, The Southern Speech Association. 
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. Greetings from Dr. W. R. White, President of Baylor 


University. 


. “Speech in Community Life,” Dean L. D. Haskew, 


College of Education, University of ‘Texas; member 
of the Presidential Board on Education. 


. “Speech in the Total School Curriculum,” Elwood 


Murray, University of Denver. 


. “Speech and the Professional Organizations,” James 


H. McBurney, Northwestern University; President of 
the Speech Association of America. 


11:00 AM Second General Session: “Speech in the South.” 
Presiding: Miss Rebekah Cohen, Central High School, 
Memphis; Member of the Advisory Board, S.S.A. 


:. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


“What the States Are Doing,” A Panel Composed of 
the Presidents of the State Speech Organizations. 
“What the States Could Do,” Dr. Loren D. Reid, 
University of Missouri; Executive Secretary, The 
Speech Association of America. 

“What the Southern Speech Association Has Done,” 
A Panel Composed of the Past Presidents of the S.S.A. 
“What the Southern Speech Association Could Do,” 
H. P. Constans, The University of Florida. 


1:00 PM Initial Business Meeting. Charles A. McGlon, Presiding. 
2:00 PM First Group of Sectional Meetings: “Speech in Its Spe- 


cialized Areas.” 


A. Linguistics-Phonetics. Chairman: C. M. Wise, Lou- 
isiana State University. 


1. “Southern Features in the Speech of Columbia, Mis- 
souri,” H. Waldo Wasson, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute. 

2. “Linguistic and Sociological Considerations of Some 
Populations of Texas,” Eva G. Currie, University 
of Texas. 

3.“The Application ot Phonetics to Spanish-American 
Dialect,” Harriett R. Idol, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 

4. “Using Phonetics in Speech Correction,” Jeannette 
Laguaite, New Orleans Public Schools. 

5. “The Application of Phonetics to Fundamentals and 
to Dialects in Drama and in Interpretation.” Hollis 
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and Julia Todd, Ouachita College. 
2:00 PM Radio and Television. Chairman: Joseph C. Wetherby, 
Duke University. 
“A Demonstration of Television Equipment and 
Operation,” Paul Baker, Baylor University. 

3:30 PM Second Group of Sectional Meetings. 

A. Dramatic Art. Chairman: Delwin B. Dusenbury, Uni- 
versity of Florida; President of the National Collegi- 
ate Players. 

1. “Stage Diction and Southern Actors,” Marian Gal- 
laway, University of Alabama. 

2. “Theatre History of Pensacola, Florida (1882- 
1892),” Russell Bagley, University of Florida. 

3. “Costuming on a Limited Budget,” Lucy Barton, 
University of Texas. 

4. “New Plays,” W. Frederic Plette, Northwestern 
State College. 

3:30 PM B. Speech Correction and Hearing Chairman: J. J. 

Villareal, University of Texas. 

1. “Physical Aspects of the Vocal Mechanism,” Lester 
L. Hale, University of Florida. 

2. “Physics of Sound in Speech and Hearing,” Giles 
Wilkeson Gray, Louisiana State University. 

3. “An Experiment in the Judging of Voice Quality,” 
Jesse J. Villarreal, University of Texas. 

4. Discussion. 

5:00 PM “The Reading Hour”—Dramatic Art and Interpretation. 
Presiding: Florence Pass, Ensley High School, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

E. Ray Skinner, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 

6:30 PM “Southern Hospitality, Texas Style—An Evening of In- 
formality, Fun, and an Out-Door Barbecue.” Co-Chair- 
men: Anna Jo Pendleton, Texas Technological College; 
Lester Hale, University of Florida. The Honorable Pat 
M. Neff, Former Governor of Texas and President 
Emeritus of Baylor University; Special Guest, Speaking 
on “Battles of Peace.” 

9:30 PM Meeting of the Executive Council. 

Second Lobby. 

Graduate Conferences. 
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University of Denver: Elwood Murray 
University of Louisiana: C. M. Wise 


Friday, April 8, 1949: 


8:00 AM Breakfast Meetings: 


9:00 AM 


9:10 AM 


9:30 AM 


10:00 AM 
10:30 AM 
10:35 AM 


10:40 AM 


11:00 AM 
11:20 AM 


11:40 AM 
1:00 PM 


Executive Council of the Texas Speech Association. 
Tau Kappa Alpha: National President: Ed Betz, Col- 
lege of the Pacific, Stockton, California, Chairman. 

Graduate Conferences: 

Northwestern University: James H. McBurney. 
University of Wisconsin: Robert Capel for Andrew T. 
Weaver 

Third General Sessions “Teaching the Speech Arts and 

Sciences”—A Demonstration and Evaluation of Materials 

and Methods of Six Areas of Speech Education. Presid- 

siding: Glen R. Capp, Baylor University; First Vice- 

President of the S.S.A. 

1. Public Speaking and Rhetoric, C. W. Edney, Florida 
State University. 

2. Argumentation and Debate: A Coaches’ Debate be- 
tween Pi Kappa Delta and Tau Kappa Alpha, Ar- 
ranged by Paul D. Brandes, University of Mississippi; 
District Governor of T.K.A. 

3. Speech Correction, Dr. Lou Kennedy, Louisiana State 
University. 

4. Discussion from the Floor. 

Third General Session Continued. Presiding: Bettye May 

Collins, Memphis Technical High School; Second Vice- 

President of the S.S.A. 

1. Interpretation: “Graduate Study in Interpretation,” 
Charles P. Green, Chairman of the Study Committee 
for Interpretation of the Speech Association of 
America. 

2. Theatre-Acting. To be announced. 

3. Choral Speaking and Human Puppets, Florine Fox 
McClung, West Junior High School, Waco. 

4. Discussion from the Floor. 

Final Business Meeting. Charles A. McGlon, Presiding. 
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2:00 PM Third Group of Sectional Meetings. 


A. Public Speaking and Rhetoric. Chairman: Waldo 
Braden, Louisiana State University. 


2:00 PM B. 


1. 


“Some Practical Applications of the Aristotelian 
Concepts of Ethos,” Edward Pross, Texas Chris- 
tian University. 


. “Debating in the Literary Societies of Southern 


Universities,” Frank Davis, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. 


. “When the Southern Senators Said Farewell,” 


Glenn Reddick, University of Florida. 


. Panel Discussion: “Research in Southern Ora- 


tory,” Moderator, Dallas C. Dickey, University of 
Florida. Panel: H. Hardy Perritt, University of 
Virginia; Glenn R. Capp, Baylor University; El- 
ton Abernathy, Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College; Batsell Barrett Baxter, David Lipscomb 
College; T. A. Rousse, University of Texas; Don 
Streeter, Memphis State College. 


Speech Education for All the Speech Arts and Sci- 
ences. Chairman: Paul Soper, University of Tennes- 
see. 


i. 


4. 


$. 


“How to Improve Speech Education in the Ele- 
mentary Schools,” Rosemary Elliott, Laboratory 
School, Louisiana State University. 


. “Improving Speech Education in Secondary Schools 


of the South,” Helen Lochrie, Humes High School, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


. “The Undergraduate College Program for Training 


Speech Teachers,” Chloe Armstrong, University of 
Mississippi. 

“Graduate Speech Education for the Secondary 
Teacher,” H. P. Constans, University of Florida. 
Discussion. 


2:00 PM C. Oral Interpretation. Chairman: Charles M. Getchell, 
University of Mississippi. 


“Evaluation of Standards of Judging Interpreta- 
tive Reading.” After a group of students of varied 
ability read selections of their own choices in 
which they have not been coached, their work will 
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be discussed and evaluated by a panel of judges 
im terms of arriving at standards of judging. 


The students will be selected by Miss Sara Lowrey 
from classes at Baylor University. 


The critic-commentators will be: Frances Gooch, 
Agnes Scott College; Francine Merritt, Louisiana 
State University; and Allen Bales, University of 
Alabama. 


3:30 PM Fourth Group of Sectional Meetings. 
A. Forensics. Chairman: Leona Scott, Arkansas State 
Teachers College. 


me 


2. 


3. 


“What the Forensics Program Has to Offer,” Bur- 
ton Byers, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
“The Present Status of the Forensics Program,” 
Geneva Eppes, Hendrix College. 

“Some Changes I Should Like to See in the For- 
ensics Program,” Orville White, Arkansas State 
Teachers College. 


. “The Best Over-All Approach to the Problem of a 


Student-Centered Program of Forensics,” A Panel 
composed of E. O. Wood, Louisiana College; Roy 
D. Murphy, Southwestern Louisiana Institute; 
Lois Fitzsimmons, Murphy High School, Mobile; 
Gifford Blyton, University of Kentucky; Thomas 


H. March, Southern Methodist University. 


B. Southern Graduate Research. Chairman: Dallas C. 
Dickey, University of Florida; Editor, The Southern 
Speech Journal. 


i. 


2. 


3. 





“The Rhetorical Method of Alexander Campbell,” 
Ira North, David Lipscomb College. 

“The Theatre During the Confederacy,” Iline Fife, 
Louisiana State University. 

“An In-Service Teacher Training Program in 
Speech Correction,” Margaret C. McClellan, Uni- 
versity of Florida. 


. “The Principles of Aesthetics Applied to the Oral 


Interpretation of Literature,” Lorena Brasfield, 
Baylor University. 
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5. “Speech Education in American Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminaries, 1819-1943,” Charles A. Mc- 
Glon, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

6. Discussion. 

5:00 PM Discussion Demonstration: “Administration of the Speech 
Areas in Class-Extraclass Relationships—What Are the 
Problems That Arise, and How They Can Be Solved?” 
Presiding: H. Hardy Perritt, University of Virginia. 

1. Clinics in Speech Correction and Hearing, Marguerite 

Schmelter, Junior League Speech School, Little Rock. 

2. Theatre: Claude L. Shaver, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 
3. Forensics: McDonald Held, Furman University. 

6:30 PM Formal Dinner of the Southern Speech Association. Ad- 
dress: “Radio Audiences Talk Back,” James H. McBur- 
ney, President, Speech Association of America. 

8:45 PM Dramatic Presentation by the Department of Drama of 
Baylor University, Paul Baker, Director. 


Saturday, April 9, 1949: 


8:00 AM Fifth Lobby. 

Workshops in Speech Correction and Hearing Chairman: 

Mrs. W. W. Davison, Davison School of Speech, Atlanta. 
Cerebral Palsy: Conducted by Martin F. Palmer, Di- 
rector, Institute of Logopedics, Wichita, Kansas. As- 
sisted by Dorothy Hanson, Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas. 

Hearing: Conducted by T. Earle Johnson, University 
of Alabama. Assisted by Albert R. Bienert, University 
of Alabama. Demonstration: “Methods of Teaching 
the Deaf,” Mary Rose Costello, Junior League Speech 
School, Atlanta. 

Articulation: Conducted by Jo Simonson, Iowa State 
Teachers College. Assisted by H. E. Robinson, Direc- 
tor of the Division of Special Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Austin. 

10:30 AM Meeting of Executive Council. 
12:00 AM Hai! and Farewell! 
Now that you have given the anticipated program at least a 
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cursory glance, let me invite you personally to attend the sessions in 
Waco. Also, let me express the deepest appreciation for all the assist- 
ance so many of the Association have given in the preparation of the 
program. Truly, the experience of being your President for 1948-1949 
has been made a more glorious one because of the magnificent way in 
which the strength of the Association has been consolidated for the 
best interests of the teaching of the speech arts and science in the 
South! 
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GRADUATE STUDIES IN SPEECH: TWENTY PROBLEMS 


Bower ALy* 
University of Missouri 


Since graduate study in Speech is relatively new in American 
universities, problems are to be expected. Centrifugal forces are 
operating in a field that some declare to be a separate academic: dis- 
cipline only by administrative fiat. The theoretical question whether 
central unity exists in a field that includes such widely disparate 
disciplines as interpretation, rhetoric and public address, speech sci- 
ence and therapy, and the theatre is one that will continue to vex 
directors of graduate studies. For practical purposes, however, the 
problem has been solved: The number of institutions granting grad- 
uate degrees in Speech has increased, is increasing, and is not likely 
to be diminished in our time. Perhaps it would be helpful, there- 
fore, to suggest some of the problems currently confronting students 
and directors of graduate studies in Speech. 

1. Some outstanding graduate schools do not recognize Speech as 
an area suitable for the concentration of graduate studies. Among 
Eastern institutions especially, many will be found not to offer either 
the M. A. or Ph. D. degree in Speech. Do enough sound institu- 
tions offer the graduate degrees in Speech to serve the needs of in- 
terested students? 

2. The demand for graduate degrees in Speech has apparently en- 
couraged some institutions to extend themselves unwisely in an at- 
tempt to meet the demand. Is it possible or desirable for the directors 
of graduate studies in Speech to take counsel one with another to- 





*Bower Aly, Professor of Speech and Director of Forensics at the University 
of Missouri, is at present Chairman of the Curriculum Committee of the College 
of Arts and Science of the University of Missouri. This paper is the outcome 
of Professor Aly’s experiences as adviser to graduate students in Speech at 
Missouri and as organizer of the Department of Speech at the University of 
Hawaii. During the past year Professor Aly has attended the annual conven- 
tion of the Speech Association of America and the regional conventions of the 
Southern Speech Association, the Western Speech Association, the Central 
States Speech Association and Eastern Public Speaking Conference. At the 
regional meetings Professor Aly appeared on programs concerning graduate 
study in Speech and made himself, as he says, “a walking questionnaire” about 
problems of graduate study in Speech. 
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ward deciding whether certain standards should be maintained by 
institutions granting advanced degrees? 

3. The post-war pressures in the graduate schools, including 
some in outstanding institutions, have clearly worked a hardship on 
professors directing graduate studies. Recognized scholars in the 
field of Speech declare frankly, if confidentially, that they can no 
longer conduct graduate studies on a satisfactory basis. Not so 
much the overload of students as the vexation of chores seems to 
prevent many of our best men from giving their time to their stu- 
dents and to their own research. Would it be wise and expedient 
for the Speech Association of America as well as our regional asso- 
ciations to take appropriate action toward protecting graduate 
studies? 

4. The strong demand for the Ph. D. degree has apparently en- 
couraged some students whose ambition is more laudable than their 
judgment. Since graduate schools sometimes lack a screening process, 
students occasionally go far in candidacy for a degree before dis- 
covering that they lack the essential qualifications. Is it within the 
province of the regional and national associations to study this ques- 
tion and to make recommendations to directors of graduate studies? 
Will the forthcoming graduate record examination in Speech offer 
the assistance needed at this point? 

5. The various areas of Speech are necessarily involved in current 
academic affairs, including the new technologies. What attitude 
should be taken in graduate schools toward advanced degrees in ra- 
dio or in television? What should be done about graduate studies 
in propaganda and public relations? 

6. The field of Speech tends more and more to offer both scholar- 
ly and professional disciplines. Is there need for encouraging pro- 
fessional as well as scholarly degrees in Speech? 

7. In the field of Speech students are commonly expected ac- 
tually to be able to interpret a poem, to act a part, or to make an 
address. What level of performance, as distinct from critical ability, 
should be expected of candidates for advanced degrees? Should a 
student being advanced to candidacy in the field of rhetoric and pub- 
lic address demonstrate ability to deliver an effective speech? If so, to 
what standard should he be held? Should he also be required to 
demonstrate competence in the fields of speech therapy, interpreta- 
tion, and the theatre? 
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8. In times past, students admitted to graduate schools usually 
presented undergraduate courses in a fairly consistent pattern. More 
and more, however, students who have not taken the body of courses 
commonly associated with a liberal arts degree are appearing for 
admission to graduate schools. It is thus possible for a student to 
seek a graduate degree in Speech without having had a substantial 
body of courses in history, literature, or the sciences. To what ex- 
tent should the directors of graduate studies in Speech require can- 
didates for advanced degrees to demonstrate acquaintance with the 
body of courses generally supposed to represent the liberal arts and 
sciences? Should all candidates for advanced degrees in Speech be 
required to have a substantial core of work in common? Or would it 
be sensible to expect so wide a variation among students that can- 
didates in therapy, for example, would present undergraduate con- 
centrations in psychology and the life sciences, while candidates in 
the history of American public address would present undergraduate 
concentrations in history and literature? 

9. If the field of Speech is regarded as an academic unit, one 
might perhaps assume that the student receiving his doctorate or 
even his master’s degree in the field should be acquainted with the 
essential body of subject matter in each of the several branches: 
Interpretation, Rhetoric, Therapy, and the Theatre. More and more 
the question arises, however, whether it is desirable or feasible for 
graduate students to spread themselves thin enough to cover the 
whole range of subjects included in Speech. Is it wise, for example, 
to expect the candidate whose major interest is in therapy to dem- 
onstrate any special understanding of the theatre? Should he be 
required to have any wider or deeper knowledge of problems of 
public address than would be expected of a graduate student in his- 
tory or in zoology? Should a student who wishes to take his degree 
in rhetorical theory and criticism be expected to understand current 
theories of correction and rehabilitation? 

10. Graduate schools permit or encourage graduate programs cut- 
ting across departmen) il lines. The candidate for an advanced de- 
gree in Speech may thus be encouraged to include in his program 
courses in zoology, literature, history or psychology. To what ex- 
tent is it wise for directors of graduate studies in Speech to encour- 
age this tendency? Should directors of graduate studies in Speech 
tend to prefer courses in the various areas of Speech at the expense 
of courses in other departments? 
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11. Apparently there is some disagreement among the directors 
of graduate studies as to the relation between undergraduate train- 
ing in Speech and the ability to do graduate study in Speech. Some 
directors of graduate studies require the presentation of an under- 
graduate major in the field of Speech as prerequisite to the admis- 
sion to candidacy for advanced degree. Others will accept a minor 
in Speech. Still others are willing to accept a student who has had 
few courses in Speech, provided he has had significant extra-cur- 
ricular experience in Speech. Some directors of graduate studies in 
Speech frankly prefer students who have had undergraduate majors 
in English, history or the sciences as candidates for advanced degrees 
in Speech. Should directors of graduate studies seek to determine 
a policy? 

12. The practice of requiring a thesis for the master’s degree 
appears to be declining. Some directors strongly favor its continu- 
ance as a means of determining the student’s ability to carry out a 
project of his own or as a method of separating the genuinely inter- 
ested students from those who wish merely to accumulate courses. 
Others point out the usefulness of the master’s thesis to the man who 
plans to take the doctorate. On the other hand, some directors of 
graduate studies complain of the great labor involved in the master’s 
thesis. They express doubts that the thesis justifier the time and 
trouble spent by directors of graduate studies. What attitude should 
directors of graduate studies take toward theses and dissertations as 
requirements for advanced degrees? Should directors look forward 
to the eventual abandonment of the doctoral - dissertation? 

13. The practice concerning examinations for advanced degrees is 
neither uniform nor consistent. Some institutions require an oral 
examination; some require a written examination; others require 
both oral and written examinations. Is it desirable that directors of 
graduate studies should have their attention drawn to the practices 
of other institutions, with a view to considering possible changes? 

14. Apparently there is a wide variance in practice among insti- 
tutions in the relation of the candidate for an advanced degree in 
Speech toward the Department of Speech. In some graduate schools 
the Department of Speech hardly appears officially in the granting 
of an advanced degree. The academic relation is between the grad- 
uate student and his graduate committee, which may include a 
minority of members from the Speech staff. In other institutions the 
graduate degree appears to be administered in practice if not in 
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theory by the Department of Speech. The practical question aris- 
ing here sometimes relates to the approval of the thesis or disserta- 
tion. Should it be necessary for a graduate student in the field of 
Speech to have his thesis or dissertation approved by a professor or 
professors in another department? Should directors of graduate 
studies in Speech encourage the departmentalization of graduate de- 
grees; or should they encourage the participation of professors from 
other departments in administration of graduate studies in the field 
of Speech? 

15. A reading knowledge of French and German is commonly 
required for advancement to candidacy for the doctorate in philoso- 
phy, but institutions differ widely in the enforcement of the require- 
ment. Apparently there is no common understanding of the term 
“reading knowledge of French and German.” Should directors of 
graduate studies in Speech undertake to discover general practice 
concerning examinations in the languages? Should directors of grad- 
uate studies in Speech generally favor the abandonment of the lan- 
guage requirements for the doctorate in philosophy? 

16. In the past decade the Ed. D. degree has come into promi- 
nence in the field of Speech, as in other areas. The opinion of di- 
rectors of graduate studies seems to be that the Ed. D. degree is 
somewhat easier to obtain than the Ph. D. degree. In general, the 
language and dissertation requirements are discarded. In some in- 
stitutions a requirement in statistics is maintained, and in others a 
report of research on a special problem is required. Ordinarily a 
number of courses in education are required, in addition to courses 
in Speech. The Ed. D. degree is held by its proponents to be especi- 
ally suited for students who plan to teach Speech but who do not 
have a major interest in research. What attitude should directors 
of graduate studies take toward the Ed. D. degree? 

17. No system now exists for reporting graduate studies in prog- 
ress. The Knower Index is widely approved for studies completed. 
Would it be well for directors of graduate studies in Speech to assist 
in the reporting of theses and dissertation topics chosen, with a view 
to keeping students and directors of graduate studies informed of 
work in progress? 

18. Some institutions require the printing of doctoral disserta- 
tions. Others require only that the dissertation be presented in ap- 
proved form, usually in typewritten manuscript. The common 
practice is to lend dissertations on the request of qualified graduate 
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students or directors of graduate studies. In some instances, how- 
ever, dissertations or theses are not made available. Interested per- 
sons are thus not permitted to examine the results of research done 
for advanced degrees. Should directors of graduate studies formu- 
late a consensus and express a judgment concerning the availability 
of the results of graduate research? 

19. In some institutions systematized departmental research is 
under way. The setting up of a plan of graduate studies seems to 
involve the putting of a certain degree of pleasant pressure on the 
graduate studient to fit his interests into the pattern of the institu- 
tion. Should directors of graduate studies express any opinion on the 
systematizing of graduate research within institutions? 

20. Research is now being sponsored by committees of the Speech 
Association of America, notably by the Committee on the History of 
American Public Address and by the Committee on the History of 
Speech Education. To what extent should the directors of graduate 
studies encourage students to fit their research into the pattern of 
activities formulated by national agencies? 

The foregoing statement suggests that students and directors of 
graduate studies in the field of Speech are confronted by perplexing 
problems. Perhaps there is a grain of comfort in the old adage: 
misery loves company. The other arts and sciences at the graduate 
level appear to have many of the perplexities that trouble students 
and teachers in the field of Speech. Would it be well for directors 
of graduate studies in Speech to constitute a formal or informal group 
for interchange of ideas concerning graduate study? 
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THE SPEECH CURRICULUM IN THE COLLEGE 


T. EARLE JOHNSON 
University of Alabama 


In establishing a curriculum of speech courses, I think that it is 
imperative that a department determine a definite functioning philoso- 
phy as the basis upon which to organize its courses and plan its ac- 
tivities. A department must know what is its principal purpose, 
where it is going, what it is trying to do. Recently, in my own de- 
partment, we have had a series of staff meetings during which we 
reexamined our basic philosophy.. 

The tripling of our staff within two years made such an exami- 
nation desirable. We have found it both wholesome for the older 
staff member and informative for the new. I commend it to your 
attention whether you are in a small department or a large one. 
Until each member of a staff recognizes and understands this basic 
philosophy, their efforts are likely to be muddled, misdirected, and 
perhaps in direct conflict with each other. 

It is imperative that we recognize that as a speech department 
we are a service department. It doesn’t make any difference whether 
we have one person or thirty-five in the department, we remain es- 
sentially a service department. There are many ways in which we 
may serve our college and its student body, especially if the college 
is part of a university. 

The very core of our curriculum consists of a course, or series of 
courses, especially designed to offer broad, general training in the 
basic speech skills for a large segment of our college population. 
These basic or fundamental type courses usually constitute a full- 
year course in speech which is largely elective but may be required 
in special curricula. Thus we usually begin with the assumption 
that we are giving, or would like to give, a fundamentals course to 
every freshman in college. Since a carefully planned and well taught 
fundamentals course can be very beneficial to virtually every fresh- 
man, the assumption appears to be sound though not always attain- 
able. 

In a university the problem of the service course is further com- 
plicated by the demand for special courses for special groups. The 
College of Commerce, for example, will insist that the general course 
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is unsuitable for the needs of their students and demand a course in 
“business speech.” The College of Engineering will point out that 
employment officers of large corporations are insisting that engineers 
be trained in speech, so they want a course in “technical speech” 
for the engineers. Chemistry, Home Economics, Agriculture, and 
Education may well insist that their special student-interest needs 
can only be met through special courses. The ridiculousness of such 
a situation is apparent. 

I think we must admit that there is a definite need for certain 
special interest courses at advanced levels, but I cannot agree to the 
necessity nor the wisdom in establishing them at the fundamentals 
level. It seems to me that the greatest service we can render other 
schools and departments is through a general service course to which 
all students might be admitted. I believe we should avoid even the 
special sections reserved for certain special interest groups. My 
observations confirm my belief that the student in chemical engi- 
neering needs to develop the same basic speech skills as those who 
are taking industrial management, pre-law, or pre-medical courses 
of study. Engineers, business men and doctors make speeches al- 
most as frequently as most lawyers. As undergraduates in college, 
their interests may appear to be varied but their basic speech needs 
are essentially the same. 

The special interest course has a place at a higher level, but 
should be based on sound training at the fundamentals course level. 
A modern teacher-training curriculum would call for the training of 
elementary teachers in the detection and correction of minor defects 
of speech. Librarians, play ground supervisors, and others may need 
a special course in story telling. Other special interest groups may 
require special consideration, depending on the special circumstances 
involved. But it has been my experience that it is always better 
to integrate such courses into the general offering of the department. 

Even though we are first and foremost a service department, 
speech is also an academic discipline. I think we must recognize 
that fact, and we must take steps to insure that our colleagues rec- 
ognize it. The biggest battle which many a newly-appointed speech 
teacher has to face is that of bad repute. We must make sure that 
our academic reputation is good. Each of us has a professional re- 
sponsibility to maintain and uphold. 

With college administrators recognizing speech as a separate dis- 
cipline the question of the establishment of a major and minor in 
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speech is readily answered. The only determining factors are ade- 
quate staff and student interest. The latter is readily apparent— 
the former usually presents problems. The training, interests, and 
experience of the senior staff members usually determine the foun- 
dation on which the major is built, usually in a subject area such as 
dramatics, interpretation, or public speaking and debate. Once 
established on one or possibly two of these subject areas, all too 
frequently the major program becomes rigidly fixed and develop- 
ment or expansion becomes impossible. I know of too many in- 
stances where neither the major program nor the methods used have 
been changed or modified for two generations. 

Mention is often made to the great shortage of speech teachers 
at the elementary and high school levels. I have encountered an 
equally great shortage at the college level which means that our 
departments are expanding. New departments are being organized, 
new teachers are being added, new courses offered, additional serv- 
ices provided. But as we grow, let us make sure that we experience 
normal growing pains, pains which require us to reexamine our de- 
partmental philosophy to make sure that we know what we are do- 
ing, where we are going. 

In our southern colleges we have three types of students we must 
serve. There is first the student with superior speech ability. We 
must offer a program of courses and speech activities which will be 
a real challenge to the student. Our majors should come largely from 
this type for our mutual interests and benefits are the greatest. Then 
we must offer a series of courses which will meet the needs and serve 
the interests of the student with average speech abilities. His speak- 
ing voice needs improvement, his speech skills need to be developed 
and trained. This is a very large group in our college, but only a few 
of them should be encouraged to major in speech. A larger number 
could be accepted as minors. Finally, we must provide a program to 
meet the needs of the defective in speech. I have in mind both 
clinical facilities for correcting the speech of students with defects 
and also the beginnings at least of a training program for speech cor- 
rectionists. Superior, Average, or Defective—our program must be 
designed toward meeting the needs of these three groups of students. 

In summary a speech department is a service department, meet- 
ing the needs of students and colleges for the development of speech 
skills so essential for effective citizenship. But we are also an 
academic discipline which merits recognition by college administra- 
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tors equal to that given other disciplines. Through new appoint- 
ments to the staff and additions to course offerings, departmental 
executives must bear the brunt of the responsibility for maintaining 
the basic philosophy of the department. 

















THE SPEECH CURRICULUM IN THE TEACHER- 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


FELIx C. Ross 
Assistant to the President 
George Peabody College For Teachers 


This is a crucial time in the development of speech curricula 
for there is underway a widespread re-thinking of programs in gen- 
eral education. If the Harvard group has declared speech not a 
vital part of a basic liberal education, that is one strike against you 
who labor for the full recognition of speech in the curriculum—but 
speech is by no means struck out. 

I preface my remarks about the speech curriculum in the teachers 
college by affirming my belief in the value of speech training in the 
curricula of all colleges and universities. Particularly is it important 
in the teacher-training institutions, where the products—teachers 
and school administrators—should, of all people, use speech effec- 
tively. 

You cannot look at college catalogs and judge by them alone 
the effectiveness of the speech curriculum in the institutions repre- 
sented. But there are a few readily observable characteristics of 
speech offerings in Southern teachers colleges. For instance, out of 
twenty colleges for teachers in the South, fourteen provide whatever 
speech courses they offer through the English department, rather 
than in a separate speech department. The average number of 
speech courses provided in these twenty colleges is 634, involving 
an average of 21.6 quarter hours of course credit. Unfortunately, 
the typical teachers college is considerably below this average, for 
there are a few institutions with extensive offerings and many with 
meager offerings. In West Virginia, for example, three teachers 
colleges have autonomous speech departments and thereby are the 
exception to the general pattern. 

The courses most often taught are three: Principles of Speech, 
Public Speaking, and Play Production. The range is all the way 
from a teachers college where one three-hour elective course in 
speech is listed, to the institutions where at least one speech course 
is required of every student. 
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An interesting anomaly is afforded by a Kentucky teachers col- 
lege where there are separate departments of speech and dramatics, 
with what appear to be excellent offerings. In that institution 
minors in either speech or dramatics have been given the stamp of 
academic respectability, but with reference to a major this remark- 
able statement is made: “A major may be obtained in speech-dra- 
matics provided an additional major is obtained in another field.” 
It is apparent that there are still many hedges and walls set around 
formal instruction in speech and dramatic arts. 

Despite limitations in finances and staff personnel, it ought to be 
possible to develop in the small teachers colleges as well as in the 
larger ones whatever formal training in speech is necessary to assure 
a minimum standard of speech proficiency for every student who 
expects to teach. This may or may not involve a required course in 
fundamentals of speech as such. If such a course is attempted, it 
might well be utilitarian and as highly individualized as possible, in 
order to avoid the criticism that many speech courses for teachers 
are too short, and that they attempt to encompass play producing, 
debate coaching, speech fundamentals, corrective work—everything 
in one brief, indigestible survey. 

A tragically large number of teachers do not speak well or cor- 
rectly, most of them having no serious trouble but small problems 
which could be corrected if dealt with at the proper time. In an 
Indiana teachers college all student teachers are examined and rated 
by representatives of the Speech Department as part of their over- 
all preparation for the profession of teaching. In 1942 an enthusi- 
astic Texan predicted that some day there will be a legal requirement 
in his state for all teachers to pass a speech test before they are 
allowed to teach. 

In the undergraduate training of teachers at Peabody College an 
experience in effective speech is required of each freshman. For 
three quarters he must enroll in a course entitled “The Development 
of Skill in Communication.” Speech has an important place in this 
course, and it should have, since it has been estimated that approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of all communication is basically oral. 

Students who major in English at Peabody are required to take 
a senior college course in Speech Principles. Individual needs are 
dealt with in this course. 

In addition, there is an advanced course in which speech path- 
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ology and the problems the teacher is likely to encounter in the 
classroom are considered. This is an elective course, as is one in 
play production. 

In summers a workshop in Dramatic Interpretation and Stage- 
craft gives teachers an unusual opportunity to gain experience under 
professional direction in Nashville’s very excellent Community Play- 
house. 

This may not appear to be an impressive array of speech offer- 
ings for an institution of Peabody’s size and standing, but the pro- 
gram is functioning and developing. From 1943 to 1947, as a result 
of the war, there was no regular instruction in speech. With the 
coming of Mr. Burton Byers to Peabody, he has begun to rebuild 
and develop our work in speech and related arts. The war-time 
elimination of speech courses has been a serious, but temporary sit- 
uation in many of the teacher-training institutions. 

I do not think that all teachers colleges, small and large, should 
attempt speech majors—or even minors. Let those that have an 
enrollment sufficiently large to justify them, provide these course 
sequences. But I do feel that every teachers college has an obliga- 
tion to provide a qualitative experience of a planned variety such 
as will bring every future teacher up to a minimum standard of speech 
effectiveness. 

The larger teachers colleges should provide a sequence of courses 
in speech and dramatic arts leading to a major for the undergraduate 
and a foundation for possible later graduate work. The need for 
qualified speech teachers is great and will increase as public schools 
continue to expand their work in speech arts. 

At least a limited amount of course work and practical experi- 
ence should be incorporated into the training of every teacher who 
is likely in his career to be called upon to arrange programs, pro- 
duce plays, coach debate teams, etc. These activities play important 
parts in the lives of school children, but they are treated as step- 
children from the standpoint of providing trained supervision for 
them. 

Every student teacher should have at least a modicum of ac- 
quaintance with speech pathology and the basic procedures in cor- 
rective speech. This is fundamental if our teachers are to help 
youngsters with defective speech to develop. In those colleges 
where a child study clinic exists, knowledge of its facilities and 
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techniques in speech correction should be a part of the professional 
equipment of each student teacher. 

Is all this impractical, or impossible of realization? Not at all, 
if those of us who are in the business of teacher-training in the 
South are serious about our obligation to the children of this region. 

















THE SPEECH CURRICULUM IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF TENNESSEE 


CHARLES F. WEBB 
University of Tennessee 


As secretary of the Tennessee Council of Teachers of English, it 
has been my pleasure recently to visit many high schools throughout 
the state in the interest of the Council’s State-Wide English Pro- 
gram. As a side interest I have made a sketchy survey of speech 
work in the secondary schools. Perhaps the picture of the speech 
curriculum in Tennessee schools is similar to that of the schools 
of other states in the South. 

The need rather than the accomplishment will be treated in this 
paper. 

In 1946, the Tennessee State Department of Education pub- 
lished The English Manual for Teachers, a book compiled and pre- 
pared by and for the high school teachers of the state. In the 
Manual there is a speech unit for each grade level, prepared by 
Professor Paul L. Soper of the University of Tennessee. The units 
are so constructed that speech may be made an integral part of the 
over-all English program for the year so that the student may have 
some experience in speech in each of his four years in high school. 
Unfortunately many teachers ignore the speech units in the Manual, 
and the pupils are denied even a brief and simple speech experience. 
Some high schools, consequently, offer no speech work at all. 

The schools which provide some opportunity for speech training 
fall into three classes. The first class has a speech program which 
is entirely extra-curricular. It is usually directed by an English 
teacher—already overworked—who probably has had no speech 
training but is willing to do her best and, therefore, has the job to 
do. Perhaps there is a debate team or club, and yearly there are 
contests sponsored by the state university or state colleges. If so, 
perhaps twenty or twenty-five boys and girls get a bit of speech 
experience in debate, oratory, declamation, extemporaneous speaking, 
or dramatic reading. If the teacher is busy with other extra-cur- 
ricular assignments, the students may have to carry on under their 
own coaching at times. The schools in this class offer speech experi- 
ence that is better than nothing, but surely high school boys and 
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girls are entitled to at least some sound and effective speech training. 

The second type of school offers an elective class in what is 
termed public speaking. Frequently the class hour is given over to 
casting and practicing one-act plays. As soon as a play is presented 
in the school’s assembly period another is begun. The class de- 
teriorates into an “hour of fun” each day. Little or nothing is done 
with panel discussion, parliamentary procedure, speeches to persuade, 
or even the fundamentals of bodily action and use of the voice. 
Nothing at all is done in speech correction. 

The third class of school has a sound and well-directed speech 
program. The work is conducted and directed by trained speech 
people. Speech defects are noted and an attempt is made to cor- 
rect them. Recordings are made for the pupils, and individual play- 
back conferences are held. The students become acquainted with 
speech fundamentals and develop at least some skill in public speak- 
ing. Needless to say, there are very few schools in the third class. 

In Tennessee the need is two-fold. First, school administrators 
and communities must be convinced that high school students need 
fundamental speech training and that speech is one of the most 
practical subjects that can be offered. In the few schools where one 
finds good speech programs today progressive administrators have 
put speech into the curriculum and then have “sold” it to the 
students, or English teachers with vision and a willingness to go 
beyond the call of duty have gradually built the program and have 
made it indispensable in the curriculum. High school boys and girls 
can and will become enthusiastic about speech work, but they will 
never become interested until it is made available to them. 

Second, there is an acute need for trained speech teachers. Col- 
leges and universities are not turning out enough trained people to 
meet the demand. There is little need to develop interest in speech 
courses on the part of administrators and parents if there are not 
enough qualified speech teachers to meet the demand. There are 
schools that are carrying on their speech work even though veteran 
teachers have resigned to take other positions, but they have had to 
go to distant states to find qualified teachers. ‘There are other 
schools which have had good speech programs for years that have 
had to discontinue all formal, curricular speech courses because of 
their inability to find trained teachers. 

Every high school, if possible, should make available to its stu- 
dents at least some training in general speech fundamentals and 
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procedures. Larger high schools should offer further training to 
those students who show an aptitude for and an interest in more 
specialized speech techniques. 

In Tennessee many high schools offer no opportunities at all for 
speech training or experience. Many schools have well-organized 
and well-directed extra-curricular speech programs. A few schools 
have, as a part of the curriculum, effective and well-balanced pro- 
grams. There are administrators who would like to offer speech to 
their students if qualified teachers were available. Our colleges must 
produce capable and well-trained teachers to meet the demand. 

Today we stress the need. Let us hope that soon we shall be 
able to speak with pride of the accomplishment. 





THE PLACE OF COMMUNICATION IN MAINTAINING 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT PEACE* 


Major Cuartes T. EstEs 
Special Assistant to Director 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. Just as I was leaving Wash- 
ington, Cyrus S. Ching, Director of our Service, recognized as Amer- 
ica’s dean of Industrial Relations, asked me to express to you his 
appreciation of your interest in our mutual problem of establishing 
better communication. I, too, feel it a great honor to have been 
asked to appear before you. 

My subject is the place of communication in maintaining labor- 
management peace. 

Perhaps it is presumptuous on my part to speak to a group of 
experts on communication on such a subject. We know the need— 
but you know the answers. 

I have never had the privilege of instruction in speech, so you 
will have to bear with an amateur’s enthusiasm—enthusiasm over 
the prospect that lies before you. Let me then, as an amateur, try 
to take you up on the mountain and show you the fair vineyards 
that lie before you. It is you who can furnish the tools for the 
cultivation of those vineyards. 

For example: At the present time we are dealing with the prod- 
ucts of a past, and a passé, system of education. In the future we 
shall deal with products of the new education—with what the pres- 
ent teachers of speech send us as their contribution toward the de- 
velopment of industrial peace. 

Another consideration which I think we sometime overlook, is the 
indirect effect that the students have on the thinking of their parents, 
and it is these parents with whom we have to deal today. 

At the outset, I want to make you mad. Then I want to point 
out a way in which you can take your “mad” out on someone else. 





*Address delivered by Major Charles T. Estes, before the Florida Speech 
Association, Tampa, Florida, October 29, 1948. 
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With this irritant serving as tinder, we may then strike a light and 
perhaps make a contribution to democracy. 


To begin with, I want to read you some excerpts from a state- 


ment by Igleheart which seem to sum up management’s estimate of a 
challenge confronting us. 


What is today’s challenge to every management in America? 
To such a question, many a man might stoutly answer: Chal- 
lenge? Haven’t we met the challenges? Haven’t we built the 
industrial machine that won a war with so much to spare that 
today it is the hope of the world? MHaven’t we attained the 
highest living standards in history? Don’t Americans—7 per 
cent of the world’s population—own 70 per cent of the world’s 
automobiles, 34 per cent of the railroads, 50 per cent of the 
telephones, and so forth? Aren’t we unexcelled in production, 
transportation, engineering, distribution, finance, and all the 
other specialties of management? 

Yes, we are tops, technologically. We have given tremendous 
demonstrations of economic strength. And yet, when we dis- 
cuss the very virtues of our system, we feel that we have to 
defend it. Why? The fact is we are on the defensive. 

Consider the public opinion polls. Perhaps they aren’t 
perfect cat’s whiskers. They can err in judging elections... . 
But they can evaluate clean-cut trends with satisfactory ac- 
curacy. And this is what the Opinion Research Corporation 
tells us: 

Twenty-four per cent of the American people as a whole 
lean definitely toward some drastic, fundamental change in our 
social, political, and economic system. This does not necessarily 
mean red communism as such. But it includes communism 
and a number of other tendencies which would have the same 
final effect on economic enterprise and political freedom. 

Now that, or anything like it, is an uncomfortably large 
number of people—some 35 million, in fact—to have on the 
wrong side of the ideological fence. . . . 

The Psychological Corporation put this question to indus- 
trial employees: “If all the manufacturing companies were run 
entirely by the government, would you get more for your money 
than under the present system?” Forty-three per cent said 
either “more” or “as much.” Other polls, cross-checking these, 
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The 
all point to the same basic bump of dissatisfaction in the profile , 
of public opinion. .. . - 

There is another significant set of Opinion Research Find- wh 
ings. Boiled down they come to this: Two-thirds of the public . 
generally believes that industrial profits average about 20 per wit 
cent on sales. Some guesses run as high as 60 per cent. In- be 
dustrial employees believe they are 25 per cent. Management ® 
says industrial profits are averaging about 5.1 per cent of sales fie 
after taxes. The worker-doesn’t know that. Why should he? - 

Probed at another point, workers express belief that man- - 
agement gets 75 cents of the company dollar available for wages ee 
and salaries and that labor gets only 25 cents. Management says de 
87 cents goes to workers and only 13 cents to owners and man- _ 
agers. By why should the workers know that? For, looking th 
further, we find that only one worker in five is aware of having fo 
received any information whatever from his employer about “ 
profits and wages. 

Now we are at the root of the problem. We are face to face d 
with the task of improving inadequate human communications. 3 
We have identified the problem and its causes—namely, lack of 
information and misinformation due to the inadequate com- ‘ 
munication of essential facts. e 


Now that we perceive the magnitude of the challenge that 
confronts us, what steps must be taken to meet it? We begin P 


by agreeing that there is a specialty called human relations r 
which, plainly, we haven’t mastered. Great though our pro- . 
ficiency in other areas of administration, we haven’t gotten very F 
far with this one. What then? We take four steps: Having t 
defined the problem, we (1) determine its causes; (2) find out 
what needs to be done; (3) learn how to do it; (4) do it. 
We have shown that one of the outstanding problems today is 
the basic problem of understanding our economy and how it operates. . 
We just do not get across to the American people how our economy ' 
operates—to say nothing of what the various problems are with 


which every one of us has to deal in his day to day world. 

Why is this? Is it because charts, systems, slide rule methods, 
and so forth, ad infinitum, are only as useful and as valuable as the 
people who put them into effect and the people who are expected to 
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abide by them? Have we not put our emphasis on the how and the 
what, rather than on the who and the why which determine them? 

This brings me to my first declaration: Until we learn to deal 
with people and lead the thinking of people, everything else must 
be secondary. 

According to Vail, of the 26 civilizations which Toynbee identi- 
fied in his history of the world, 16 are dead and buried, and the 
remaining 10 show in varying degrees the evidences of disintegra- 
tion. The pattern which he presents as common to them all is (1) 
genesis in response to challenge; (2) growth due to creative vigor in 
dealing with challenges; (3) breakdown due to the failure of the 
creative minority; (4) a time of troubles; (5) an effort to salvage 
the situation through a universal state; and (6) final disintegration. 

In each case, the failure which led to the end of a civilization is 
found in internal stresses within its structure and not in outside 
forces. The diagnosis is suicide, not murder. 

Without an understanding of people, the whole structure falls 
down. It is people, and not machines and buildings that give trou- 
ble. Business is people! No, there is nothing new about that. It is 
one of those fundamental facts that because of its very logic escapes 
us. But it is surprising how many top executives in the nation today 
seem to be unaware of the fact that everything else in their business 
problems, whether they be in Agriculture, Labor, or Industry, is sec- 
ondary to the question of dealing with people. They put production 
first; they put membership first; they put sales first; they put a 
lot of things ahead of the problem of handling personnel and han- 
dling members or employees. In fact, far down the line they place 
that factor which is actually basic to the operation and success of 
any organization—PEOPLE. 

Every once in a while, when I run into a group of these persons 
—persons so obtuse as to refuse to recognize the importance of the 
individual—I wonder if they are not really afraid of going blind if 
they change any of their policies. Actually, in my opinion, we should 
change our treatment of people just as rapidly and just as flexibly 
as machines are changed, altered, and improved. 

Why shouldn’t management-labor methods and methods of deal- 
ing with people keep pace with changes in scientific and technical 
developments? Why shouldn’t it be just as important to bring these 
up-to-date as to extend our technical progress? 
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And here is where you come in. Here is your challenge. Here is 
your opportunity. 

You are called teachers of speech. To many people this simply 
means “elocution teachers.” But what you really are (and as I, of 
course, am convinced you should be) is teachers of communication— 
instructors in this most vital of all arts, without which our economists, 
our historians, our scientists fail in achieving their aims. 

It is our communication system which is weak. We have the 
facts. We have the ability. We have the force. But our reception 
and our transmission are faulty. 

When you check the analysis of the high schools of America, 
which appeared on the back page of the October, 1947, Reader’s 
Digest, you will find some shocking figures that seem to demonstrate 
that the high school student of today just cannot read. Paren- 
thetically, do we not know that many college students cannot read? 
If I had my way about it, every man, woman, and child in this coun- 
try would have to take speech, not to become orators, debaters, 
actors, or radio commentators—but for what they would get out of 
it: The Ability to Communicate. 

And if you want others to get some idea of what is entailed in 
this ability, suggest that they try first to stand on both feet without 
swaying from side to side. After they get through with this exercise, 
ask them to start thinking out loud. Then ask them to try to hear 
themselves—and then they may find out just what they are up 
against—and how difficult it is to present with clarity and con- 
ciseness those same wonderful thoughts they had in the privacy of 
their own rooms. 

Men must understand each other’s speech and mores if they are 
to live and work together in harmony. And they cannot understand 
unless they can communicate easily and intelligently. 

It seems to me that even in our industrial relations schools, in 
labor schools, and in management schools for foremen, we are sim- 
ply teaching people the Marquis of Queensbury rules—namely the 
laws and how to fight under them. If this trend continues, we may 
well expect bigger and better laws—bigger and better rules and 
regulations—with bigger and better fights. After all, we seem to 
lose complete sight of the fact that we are dealing with human 
relations problems. 

We in the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service have 
thirty-five years background and experience in developing an ap- 
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proach to this great problem of relationships. I can best describe 
our task as a process in which we decrystallize the divergent think- 
ing of people and reset their thinking at a line which jibes with that 
of their fellows whom they meet across the table. But, unfortu- 
nately, labor and management alike treat us as a fire-fighting depart- 
ment when we would like to serve as a fire-prevention department. 

Normal conciliation (fire-fighting) is the process by which the 
conciliator aids the parties to resolve issues arising out of collective 
bargaining. Preventive conciliation (fire-prevention) is the process 
by which the conciliator aids the parties to condition themselves, to 
develop an attitude and know-how to resolve mutual problems before 
they become issues. 

Recently I gave that definition to a group of people. And a man 
in the back of the house, who evidently enjoyed heckling, said: 
“That’s very fine, but can you give us an example of a mutual prob- 
lem being converted into an issue?” 

I gave them an imaginary one. A farmer went out to his pig pen 
one morning and saw a strange pig in the pen. Naturally, he won- 
dered where it came from, how it got there, and who it belonged to. 
While he was standing there, a neighbor came up alongside and said, 
“Why, that’s my pig.” (Now we have a mutual problem.) 

The owner of the pig pen made an attempt to say he was wonder- 
ing how it got into the pen. (It was still a mutual problem.) 

Whereupon the neighbor said: “You are a liar. You stole my pig.” 
(Now it is a mutual problem AND an issue.) 

Thereupon the first man said: “You are a so-and-so liar. I didn’t 
steal your pig.” (Now we have a clear cut issue.) 

The neighbors took sides. Heat was generated, so much heat 
that they felt the necessity of going to court and they hired lawyers. 
Unfortunately they did not have enough money for litigation, so 
they mortgaged their farms to pay the lawyers, and ended up in the 
poorhouse, rooming side by side. All over a five dollar pig. 

The man at the back of the house said: “That’s all very fine, but 
where did you find a pig for $5.00?” 

I said: “Well, if the price of the pig stopped you from listening, 
will you allow me to repeat the story so you can listen and hear, if I 
raise the price of the pig to $10.00?” 

We listen, but we do not hear. We look, but we do not see. That 
is where we fail in human relationships. It is only through good 
communications that we can avoid mutual problems becoming issues. 
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In short, in our study of preventive conciliation we found that 
there were two basic problems disturbing nearly everybody at the 
grass roots level. First, you can’t get good labor-management rela- 
tions until you have developed good human relations, and second, 
you can’t begin to develop good human relations until people can 
communicate with each other and do it without mechanical, or direct 
approaches causing irritations. 

Stripping the subject to its essentials, we find that we in America 
suffer from poor communication and we suffer from irritating 
mechanical behavior patterns. Poor communication is divided into 
poor reception of ideas; poor digestion or poor thinking it through; 
and poor transmission or broadcasting to others. This makes for a 
loss in transmission between supervisor and employee—between shop 
steward and union member. 

It is this that we know is basic in labor-management relations 
because our own studies, analyses and research show that whenever 
we find good labor-management relations do develop, it is only after 
good human relations have been shaped. And you cannot begin to 
build good human relations until you start to communicate and, in 
the process of communicating, remove the original mechanical be- 
havior patterns. You have the double problem of getting ideas across 
and getting them across without friction. 

Production men are not becoming personnel administrators. But 
when the American Management Association asked one thousand 
manufacturing executives about current production and manufactur- 
ing problems, the overwhelming majority indicated that they were 
making genuine technical progress, but their big headaches involved 
human relations. In our work we have found that the solution of 
the great majority of these human relations problems lies in improv- 
ing the communication system. 

You in the speech field have the opportunity to be the catalytic 
agent. You are dealing with the products of the future, the educa- 
tional future. You can reach them. You are teaching the people 
with whom we shall have to deal. You can make a distinct contri- 
bution to industrial—and through industrial to international—peace 
by concentrating your efforts on the improvement of the communica- 
tion system between human beings. 

Perhaps some of us in the Service are fanatics on this subject. 
But the importance of the communication system and the need for 
its improvement is brought home to us every day. Our method of 
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handling it is a simple one. Suffice it to say that like most discov- 
eries, we stumbled on it. Let me tell you what we discovered and 
how it came about. 

In 1940 we were asked by Dr. John R. Steelman, then Director 
of our Service, and Howard T. Colvin, Associate Director, to handle 
a dispute involving one company and six unions operating in three 
states. We went to work with that group to try to find the cause of 
their misunderstandings. They had been fighting for years. When 
we took it up there were six unions representing the employees in 
this corporation. Today there are eleven unions operating in four 
plants in three states under a master contract. That contract is writ- 
ten in broad general terms, without details. It is subject to amend- 
ment, but not to negotiation. The next time it can come up for 
amendment is April 8, 1950. At that time the contract will be in its 
tenth year without a period or comma having been changed in it 
(except to conform to changes required by law), and with only two 
amendments. The wage scale for each union is tied to the master 
contract by supplemental contracts. 

In the process of developing that particular experimental contract 
we discovered two things and, oddly enough, as I said before, we 
discovered them accidentally: that people cannot read although they 
have eyes; and that they cannot communicate although they think 
they can because they have ears and voices. 

Here is how we established good communication: 

Once the basic contract had been arrived at between labor and 
management, the question came up of wage scales for two new local 
unions. The labor spokesman then said: “There is no reason for dis- 
cussing the contract. We know it is all right. There is no need to 
take up anything but the wages for these two new local unions.” 

It then became our painful duty to say: “Gentlemen, you are 
fixing to make the biggest mistake on earth. You tell them to take 
this contract home and read it. They cannot read, digest, and in- 
terpret it for others.” 

As they sat in shocked silence, we became really dictatorial. 
“Everybody take a copy of the contract. Now you,” and we began 
with the first man on one side, “read Paragraph One aloud and let 
everybody around this table follow it by reading with you.” 

We continued that process all around the table. We now call this 
first plowing—for we were plowing the contents of a contract into 
the human brain. 
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Then we said, ‘Now, read Paragraph One aloud again and tell 
us what it means to you. If any of you others disagree, mark a “d” 
next to the paragraph. If you agree, mark an “a.” That was the 
second plowing. 

Four of the paragraphs proved to be very controversial, while 
four were not so controversial. We then delved into what we now term 
the third plowing. 

“Take the first of the less controversial paragraphs,” we said. 
“Read it again and repeat what it means to you. This time every- 
body at the table has got to ask you a question. You make notes of 
these and answer them.” 

We continued that process until those four paragraphs were 
agreed upon. 

“Now,” we announced, “we are ready for the final problem. You 
read the first of the controversial paragraphs. This time you are not 
going to ask or be asked questions. You will be a discussion leader 
under the guidance of the committee of ourselves at the head of 
the table.” 

This was the final or fourth plowing. 

We went through the four plowings in two days, then discussed 
wages and settled them, turned the men loose and they went back to 
the plant, the problems settled at this higher level. They, in turn, 
processed their associates in the plant. 

Sometime later we made a study in this plant and found that— 
innocently, in fact—we had given them three exercises in com- 
munication—for the eyes, ears, and voice. Important aids, par- 
ticularly when you recall that Van Riper in Speech Correction, Prin- 
ciples and Methods, points out that “We seldom hear ourselves 
speak. Instead we listen to our vocalized thinking.” 

.We found that we had conditioned people on both sides to the 
point where they could communicate. We had simply reactivated 
these three elements of communication, or exercised them, so they 
could receive, so they could listen, and so they could also hear. They 
could digest what they had heard and could turn around and tell the 
other fellow about it in a way that he could understand. We set out 
to plow the contents of the contract into the human brain: better 
human relations developed through better communication; and out 
of that there came good labor-management relations. It had resolved 
itself into a simple formula that worked. Tone down transmission 
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—build up reception—control digestion. And the result will be un- 
derstanding and understandable communication. 

Perhaps you experts in communication will consider this little 
tale of mine an oversimplification. Perhaps it is. But we have found 
that stripping a problem to its essentials is vital in establishing good 
communication and thus in building good human relationships. 

It is for this reason that we are so deeply and sincerely interested 
in the fine work being done throughout the country by the teachers 
of speech. As in the modern industrial plant, glass has been used 
for walls in place of wood, to let the light in upon the world of con- 
structive machinery, so is your work the glass which gives a clearer 
vision between the academic and the work-a-day world. In itself it is 
an expression of the desire of people to learn to communicate. 

You have earned your position in the academic world, but you are 
holding onto it with closed arms. Maybe I shall be mixing my 
metaphors, but I beg of you to open those arms and to embrace (1) 
the task of creating a better understanding of how our democracy 
works, and (2) the task of cementing better labor-management rela- 
tions, by your teaching of the art of communication, without which 
we cannot have better human relations. 














TRAINING CONFERENCE LEADERS FOR INDUSTRY 
AND GOVERNMENT 


Haroip P. ZELKo 
Pennsylvania State College 


Capable conference leaders are needed by industry and govern- 
ment today in many ways: by higher levels of management in mak- 
ing policies; by all levels of management in working with and train- 
ing employees; and by both management and workers in relations 
with labor unions. Various writers attest to this need: 


Well trained conference leaders are as essential to a prosper- 
ous and secure America as new materials, new inventions, bet- 
ter labor relations, or any other single factor affecting American 
industry today. Although the value of the conference method 
has long been recognized by business men, strangely enough 
educators have practically ignored it.2 

The increase in conference activities has resulted in a need 
for more conference leaders.” 

I regard skill in discussion and conference speaking as being 
most important for foreign service administrative officers.® 

The failure of many training programs . . . as applied to in- 
dustry is so patent as to suggest the imperative need of intensive 
attention to problems of discussion and conference leadership.* 


Our colleges and universities are devoting considerable attention 
to training students for discussion leadership, but educators have 
generally ignored one important use of the conference by industry and 
government. Most college courses give adequate attention to prob- 
lem-solving discussion, but very little to the conference designed to 





*Maryland State Department of Education, Manual for Conference Leaders 
(Baltimore, 1945), 8. 

*American Society of Training Directors, Journal of Industrial Training 
1 (June, 1947), 3. 

*Director of Foreign Service Institute, Department of State, Washington, 
D. C., informal communication, December 5, 1947. 

‘*R. O. Beckman, How to Train Supervisors (New York, 1942) 19. This 
book is based on a system of training supervisors by the conference method with 
techniques of conference leadership and conference outlines for various training 
conferences included. 
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inform or instruct. The tremendous growth of employee training 
programs, however, creates a demand for leaders capable of conduct- 
ing such conferences. In the area of supervisory training, a recent 
survey showed that in 1939, 18.7% of 2,700 companies conducted 
training; in 1947, 34.4% of 3,200 companies reported such training, 
or almost double the 1939 figure.5 

This paper is concerned with the general status of conference 
leadership training; what is being done by industry, government, and 
others outside college speech departments; the relation of this to 
the speech profession; and the direction for developing conference 
leaders in the particular area of informational or instructional con- 
ferences. 


THE CHALLENGE FROM INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT 


Whatever consideration most college speech departments give to 
conference speaking is probably found in courses in Discussion, or 
Discussion and Debate. The speech teacher considers and concen- 
trates largely on the techniques of personal, group, panel, symposium, 
and public discussion. The theory usually includes the rules of prob- 
lem-solving analysis, with brief consideration given to the place of 
information in a problem-solving meeting. Little or no attention is 
given to the instructional or training conference. The student usually 
participates in one or all of the public or social discussion forms, and 
he may have some practice as a discussion leader.7. But conference 
leadership is often sacrificed in favor of participation. 

That such training is valuable there is no doubt. The need for 
conference leadership training in industry and government applies to 
all situations where the method is used, many of which are problem- 
solving: a staff meeting of department managers, a meeting of a 
board of directors, a bull-session of a group of foremen, a production 





‘National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., Studies in Personnel Policy 


No. 86 (New York, 1947). 
°See infra, “The Training Conference Described.” 


™See such leading texts as J. H. McBurney and K. G. Hance, The Principles 
and Methods of Discussion (New York, 1939); H. L. Ewbank and J. J. Auer, 
Discussion and Debate (New York, 1941); A. C. Baird, Discussion: Principles 
and Types (New York, 1943); Lionel Crocker, Argumentation and Debate 
(New York, 1944); Alan Nichols, Discussion and Debate (New York, 1941). 
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problem-solving conference, just to mention a few. But that it pro- 
vides sufficient direct training in the kind of conference leadership 
ability needed for employee training programs may be seriously 
questioned. 

On the university campus, we may find that other departments 
recognize a need the speech department may have overlooked. If a 
curriculum in Vocational Education or Industrial Education is of- 
fered, we are likely to see a course under the general heading of 
Conference Leadership Training in Industry, or some similar title. 
And if we look to the state departments of education or the extension 
services of some universities, we find courses offered in the adult 
education programs in the field of conference leadership training. 

Such general training in conference leadership is offered much of 
the time with little or no coordination with speech departments. Some 
attenton is usually given to study and practice in leading instructional 
conferences. And there is strong evidence of the importance of this 
medium: 


The conference form of training is obviously the most im- 
portant. . . . Of a representative group of industrial firms sur- 
veyed, covering approximately 950,000 employees, 86% replied 
that the conference method was most used.® 

Of over 100 major industries and 25 large government agen- 
cies surveyed, at least 90% indicated the conference method as 
the most used in employee training, and al said that the training 
or instructional conference was the basic method for developing 
supervisors.® 


Where we have not done so, perhaps we speech teachers should 
inquire into what other departments at our own institutions are doing. 
We may be content to let the job be done elsewhere, but let us not 
claim expertness in the total field of discussion unless we recognize 
this important use to which it is being put. 





®Survey made by E. C. Keachie, Training Association of Southern California 
(Los Angeles, California, 1947). 

*Survey made by the writer of representative industrial and government 
establishments, State College, Pennsylvania, 1947. See Harold P. Zelko, The 
Place of Speech Training in Industry and Government, Journal of Industrial 
Training 2 (April, 1947), 9. 
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Industry may not actually need our help. A large number of or- 
ganizations are conducting courses in conference leadership as a con- 
tinuing part of their in-service training of management and super- 
visory personnel. Outstanding training is being done by such major 
companies as Johnson and Johnson, The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Western Electric, General Motors, Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Company, some govern- 
ment agencies, and others too numerous to include here.1° 

That this represents a challenge to the speech profession was well 
expressed by Professor Milton Dickens in an article describing the 
Training Within Industry (TWI) program to develop supervisors 
during the war: 


Teachers of speech may well face this fact: So vast a project 
in group discussion was conceived and effected by leaders from 
the field of industrial training and industrial engineering rather 
than from the field of speech . .. and demonstrated that adequate 
conference leaders can be trained in a much shorter time than 
many of us had previously thought possible.12 


This program trained thousands of “conference leaders” who took 
a four-day course in how to lead training conferences in the particular 
subject of supervision involved. Each conference leader then con- 
ducted training meetings for supervisors in which they were taught, 
via the conference method, the particular principles of supervision of 
that course, e.g. human relations—Job Relations Training (JRT). 
In this way, almost 2,000,000 supervisors in American industry and 
government were trained. 

This represents just one approach to the problem of conference 
leader training on a large scale, as applied to one subject of instruc- 





»°Most industrial and government training courses average 10 to 20 hours 
in length. One agency attempted to train conference leaders in three hours, 
and the writer helped prepare a brief manual, Leader’s Guide for Three-Hour 
Training Conference (Washington, 1945). 

Milton Dickens, “Discussion Methods in War Industry,” The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, 31 (1945), 150. 

18War Manpower Commission, The Training Within Industry Report (Wash- 
ington, 1945). 
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tion. It probably is not a typical approach today. Conference lead- 
ers are usually given a broader and more general training. But at 
least two important conclusions can be stated: Industry and govern- 
ment attest quite fully to the value of the conference as a training 
medium; they have, therefore, made considerable strides in both the 
preparation of conference Jeader’s manuals and the development of 
conference leaders within their own establishments. (See Biblio- 


graphy.) 
THE SPEECH TEACHER’S POINT OF VIEW 


Dickens discusses a statement of a speech teacher who said of 
the TWI approach to training by the conference method, “This is 
pseudo-conference . . . in contrast to genuine conference where ulti- 
mate conclusions are not determined in detail in advance.’’13 

This poses a very basic question. Dickens is explaining the gen- 
eral principles of imparting information by the conference method, 
which involves a considerable amount of pre-determined material the 
leader wants the group to take from the conference and which he 
therefore leads the participants to understand and accept. That 
adults who have had some experience with a subject will best learn 
when they contribute to the information they are to learn is so fun- 
damental as to need no corroboration, but one industrial training 
authority might be cited: 


Today the conference method is universally accepted as the 
best method available . . . for training any group of people in sub- 
jects in which they have already had practical experience.1* 


As for the speech teacher who calls this “pseudo-conference,” per- 
haps too many of us tend to fall into this kind of semantic dogmatism. 
We think of the “true conference” as a Socratic method in which an 
impartial leader draws out comment and guides a group in solving a 
problem; if the leader has pre-determined aims we declare him an 
imposter. Perhaps the word conference should not be limited so 
arbitrarily. And regardless of what we call it, this should not influ- 
ence our thinking in regarding it as a discussion tool. The Training 





*8Dickens, loc. cit., 149. 
144M. Cooper, How to Conduct Conferences (New York, 1942). 5. 
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or Informational or Instructional25 Conference is clear language in 
industry and government. It is academic to say that you do not have 
a conference because the basic purpose is to convey information de- 
termined in advance by the leader. The refusal of some of us to look 
realistically at industry’s activities may be a reason why industrial 
education directors sometimes indict us.16 

It is of course not claimed that all training in industry and gov- 
ernment is done by the conference method. Wide use is made of the 
lecture, demonstration, visual aids, individual job-skill training, and 
all other methods of teaching.17 


THE TRAINING CONFERENCE DESCRIBED 


An analysis of the training conference, its relation to other types 
of meetings, and a determination of its particular characteristics will 
indicate how the college discussion course might be revised to include 
it, and what special course might be offered to more fully supply 
this training of conference leaders. 

In the training conference, the leader comes into the meeting 
with a definite pre-determined purpose and an outline of the infor- 
mation and principles he wishes the group to take away. He exercises 
a considerable amount of control over the discussion, hence the 
label, “controlled” conference—distinguished from the “pure” con- 
ference as in the typical problem-solving meeting where the leader 
exercises little control over the discussion. 

The factor of leader control in relation to the type and objective 
of meetings is best shown in the following chart:1§ 





**The terms are practically synonymous and are used interchangeably. 

**Statements like these were made in response to the writer’s questionnaire: 
An industrial training director stated “We found it difficult to get a professor 
to drop the academic point of view and deal with conditions as they are.” 
A union educational director said “There is a problem in finding university per- 
sonnel with the proper teaching attitudes and abilities to handle these courses.” 

Tt is, however, a warranted conclusion that the conference method is most 
used, as the surveys and other data indicate. 

*8Adapted from E. S. Hannaford, Conference Leadership in Business and 
Industry (New York, 1945), 8. 
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Leader-Group Control Related to Types of Meetings 
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To tell or explain something to group 
To tel\\them and get group reaction 
To develop information with then 





{_________J Extent to which leader controls discussion. 
GE Extent to which group contributes to final outcome. 


2-3 represent most training conferences, with the leader probably 
having about 50% of control over the subject and outcome of the 
discussion. 


The typcal problem-solving conference follows a pattern such 
as this: 


I. Introductory attention to the problem: its origin, back- 
ground, and importance. 


II. Discussion of the problem: its causes, effects, and ramifica- 
tions. (Considerable information may be drawn from the 


group.) 


III. Examination of possible solutions: their practicability, val- 
ues, and effects in relation to the problem. 


IV. Possible acceptance of a solution: its plan, execution, etc. 
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The typical training or informational conference might follow this 


I. Approach or introduction of the subject to be learned: its 
importance, need, and values (motivation for learning). 
Drawing out of information: the leader gets the group to 
contribute as much of the information as possible, most of 
which he has pre-determined. Some of the techniques may 
be:19 

A. Questions to provoke responses relating to experiences 


and information of group members, and exchange of 
ideas. 


. Attempt to get others in the group to contribute opinion 


and information on these experiences. 


. Use of cases and situations thrown to the group. (These 


are really internal problem-solving situations, and solu- 
tions contributing to the information the leader wants 
to bring before the group. Dickens describes this as the 
Standard Case Procedure which it is commonly called.) 


. Use of hand-outs which the group reads and discusses 


(similar to C in purpose). 


. Blackboard or chart record by the leader. (The latter 


is a very effective method for recording the basic infor- 
mation as the group contributes it. Physically, this in- 
volves a large pad of chart paper on an easel in front 
of the group on which the leader records with black 
crayon the information contributed. As each chart is 
filled, it is hung on the wall so that at the conclusion 
of the conference the principles brought out are before 
the group, in sight of everyone.) 


Crystallization: pointing up by the leader of the basic prin- 
ciples learned and how they should be applied in the work 
situation. 

IV. Summing up and conclusion. 

Most discussion courses and leading college texts in this field 











1°No attempt is being made here to describe completely the techniques and 
methods used; only the general characteristics and distinguishing factors between 
the two conferences are indicated. A course devoted to developing conference 
leaders in the ability to conduct training conferences would concentrate on these 
techniques. 
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omit a treatment of the training conference. McBurney and Hance 
summarize the objectives of the college discussion course to be: de- 
veloping an ability to think, ability to plan discussion meetings, abil- 
ity to speak, and realizing the place of discussion in society. With re- 
gard to the types of discussion meetings,2° they say: 


It [the discussion course] aims to train good participants 
and leaders in informal discussion groups and to provide at least 
the rudimentary techniques for successful membership on a 
panel, in a dialogue, or in a symposium.?1 


There is no mention of the training conference, and in their chap- 
ter XIV, “Discussion in Learning Groups,” it is not specifically 
treated. Similar omission is observed in such books as those of 
Baird, Ewbank and Auer, and others. The best treatments of the 
training conference are by leaders in industrial training, industrial 
engineering, and other industrial and government leaders in adult 
education and training. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following recommendations are made to those who teach dis- 
cussion in the colleges: that if a course in conference leadership is 
offered by the industrial education or industrial engineering depart- 
ment, coordination should be maintained or established with them 
with respect to the relation of this course to the course in discussion; 
that similar coordination be maintained with the extension services; 
that the college discussion course include at least one major project 
in the training conference; that consideration be given to offering a 
course in the speech department which would concentrate on this 
phase of conference leadership and particularly the speech-discussion 
aspects; that if the latter is not feasible, the present course in dis- 
cussion be changed to include this approach, with a course content 
something like this: 





2°For a full treatment of the types of discussion from this standpoint, see 
Joseph F. O’Brien, “A Definition and Classification of the Forms of Discussion,” 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech, 25 (1939). 

*1McBurney and Hance, The Principles and Methods of Discussion, 322. 
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Course in Discussion and Conference Leadership 


I. Discussion as a social and business medium. 
II. Types of meetings distinguished. 

A. Social or public discussion: interview, panel, sym- 
posium, group, forum. 

B. Business and industry: production problem confer- 
ences, policy conferences, training and informational 
conferences. 

III. Thought pattern analysis. 

A. Problem-solving. 

B. Informational. 

IV. Preparation for conferences. 
V. Discussion techniques in conference. 
VI. The problem-solving conference or discussion (pure). 

A. Analysis: logical, emotional. 

B. Reasoning and evidence. 

C. The role of the leader. 

D. Practicum: participation and leading. 

VII. The training or informational conference (controlled). 

A. Distinguishing characteristics. 

B. Preparation for. 

C. The role of the leader. 

D. Practicum: leading. 

VIII. Planning for longer conferences.?? 

A. Agenda planning. 

B. Conference leader and chairman problems and tech- 
niques. 

Students interested in industrial relations, industrial training, 
management, personnel management, labor-management relations, 
public discussion, and others could well profit from such a course. 

Outside the classrooms, I would further recommend that college 
speech teachers keep in touch with what is being done in industry 
and government in the field of conference leadership training. We 





22This ability is also lost sight of in college courses. Where do industrial 
and government leaders ever get training in the ability to plan conferences of 
several days duration for their organizations? A book by Frank Walser, The 
Art of Conference (New York, 1933), is helpful in this connection. 
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could be represented on panels in such worthwhile meetings as the 
Annual Conference of the American Society of Training Directors?3, 
the Annual Conference of Educational Directors in Industry2*, the 
Annual Conference of the Pennsylvania Society of Training Direc- 
tors?5, Southern California Society of Training Directors?®, and 
many others. In these meetings there is usually a section devoted to 
conference leadership training. And in this same connection we 
could be in closer touch with industrial and governmental organiza- 
tions in our communities and with our extension services, to offer 
assistance in this area of training. 

In brief, it is largely a matter of recognizing the vital part the 
training conference plays in industry and government today and ex- 
tending our horizons to include it in our courses, thinking, and 
philosophy of the subject. 





**American Society of Training Directors, Detroit, Michigan. 

**National Association of Foremen, Dayton, Ohio. 

*SPennsylvania Society of Training Directors, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
**Southern California Society of Training Directors, Los Angeles, California. 
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A. M. Cooper, How to Conduct Conferences (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1942). 

Frank Cushman, Training Procedure (New York, John Wiley and Sons, 1940). 

Civil Service Assembly, Employee Training in the Public Service (Chicago, 
1941). 

E. S. Hannaford, Conference Leadership in Business and Industry (New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1945). 

E. S. Maclin and P. T. McHenry, Conference Leadership Training (Deep River, 
Conn., National Foremen’s Institute, 1945). 

National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., Techniques of Conference Leader- 
ship (New York, 1946). 

J. L. Wolff, The Production Conference (New York, Houghton Mifflin and 
Company, 1944). 


Manuals and Leader's Guides for General 
Conference Leadership Training 


(These manuals are designed for use by an instructor in teaching con- 
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ference leadership in a short time.) 

Army Air Forces, Conference Leadership-T.0. No. 30-1-4, (Washington, Civilian 
Training Branch, Army Air Forces, 1944). 

California State Department of Education, Conference Leader Training 
(Sacramento, California, Bureau of Trade and Industrial Education, 1943). 

Esso, Inc. (Standard Oil Company of New Jersey), Conference Leadership 
(Elizabeth, New Jersey, 1947). 

Maryland State Department of Education, A Manual for Conference Leaders 
(Baltimore, Division of Vocational Education, 1945). 

National Foremen’s Institute, Conference Leader's Sourcebook (Deep River, 
Conn., 1946). 

National Metal Trades Association, Conference Leader's Manual (Chicago, 
1947). 

Office of the Chief of Engineers, Conference Leadership: Leader's Guide for 
Three-Hour Training Conference, Training Section, Civilian Personnel Branch 
(Washington, 1945). 

Office of the Chief Signal Officer, Conference Leadership, Civilian Personnel 
Branch (Washington, 1945). 

U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, The Training of Fore- 
men Conference Leaders-Bulletin No. 125, U. S. Government Printing Office 
(Washington, 1938). 

Johnson and Johnson, Course in Conference Leadership Training (New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, 1947). 


Manuals and Guides for Conference Leaders to Use in 
Leading Training Conferences on Particular 
Subjects 


(These guides are for conference leaders in conducting training for 
supervisors or others in the particular subject of training developed 
in the guide. The format is of special interest, combining subject- 
matter outline, teaching methods and devices, training aids, key ques- 
tions, and other techniques). 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company, Supervisors Conference Leader's 
Guide (New York, 1945). 

Erie Railroad Company, Supervisory Training Manuals (Cleveland, 1944). 

Office of the Chief of Engineers, Leader’s Guide for Post Engineer Supervisory 
Development Program, Training Section, Civilian Personnel Branch (Wash- 
ington, 1946). 

Second Army, Executive Management Conference Leader's Guide, Civilian 
Personnel Branch, Headquarters Second Army (Fort Meade, Maryland, 
1946). 

Training Within Industry (TWI), Job Instruction Training, Job Methods 
Training, Job Relations Training-Leader’s Guides, War Manpower Commis- 
sion (Washington, 1942-45). (Limited copies may be available as revised by 
the War Department: Employee Utilization Branch, Department of the 
Army, Washington.) 








THE COMPREHENSIVE FRESHMAN ENGLISH PROGRAM 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


J. Hooper WIsE* 
University of Florida 


In 1935 the University of Florida began a new plan of general 
education.1 The freshman and sophomore years were organized as 
the General College (now called the University College), and two 
years of general or liberal education became required of all students. 
This general education is presented through seven required compre- 
hensive courses designed to cover the major fields of knowledge: 
American Institutions; The Physical Sciences; Reading, Speaking, 
and Writing; Practical Logic; Fundamental Mathematics; The Hu- 
manities; The Biological Sciences. The program is based on the 
assumption that every citizen should have a broad, liberal educational 
foundation. While the course materials and methods are con- 
stantly undergoing improvement and refinement, the fundamental 
course concepts have not changed. The student must assume respon- 
sibility for class attendance and educational achievement. The ex- 
amination function is, in the main, separated from the teaching func- 
tion, and a student’s achievement is determined largely by his suc- 
cess on the final comprehensive examinations. In the program of the 
admission and placement of students major emphasis is placed upon 
the applicant’s success on the state-wide testing program. Finally, 
the whole program is one of guidance wherein the student is dealt 
with as an individual. 

The comprehensive freshman English course, Reading, Speaking, 
and Writing, is, then, one part of the University’s program of gen- 
eral education. The course, planned to help college students im- 
prove their reading and writing, listening and speaking, attempts to 
synchronize these language arts, using reading as a core. It is based 





*Professor Wise is Chairman of the Comprehensive Course: Reading, Speak- 
ing, and Writing, University College, University of Florida. 

1Walter J. Matherly and Winston W. Little, “A New Venture: The First 
Year’s Achievement of Florida’s New General College,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, VII (December, 1936), 487-488. 

*Walter J. Matherly and Winston W. Little, “Another Installment,” ibid., 
IX (December, 1938), 498-501. 
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on the assumption that the most effective approach in the develop- 
ment of these communication skills is through reading and that they 
are all so closely interrelated that progress in one makes progress in 
each of the others surer and easier—in fact, that they are part of one 
process, operating in a complementary manner. 

The course requires four? class hours per week for two semesters: 
one in lecture, two in discussion, and one (formerly two) in writing. 
The general aims of the course are to engender the ability (1) to get 
the meaning from the printed page with a more than average rate of 
speed, (2) to read good writing with enjoyment, (3) to follow the 
spoken word and record the main ideas accurately, and (4) to com- 
municate ideas effectively in both oral and written discourse. Basic 
to every endeavor in the course is the assumption that ideas are of 
prime importance and that communication skills cannot effectively 
be taught apart from meaning. 

The student’s achievement of the above aims is evidenced by his 
ability (1) to analyze another’s writing, (2) to understand and use a 
wide range of words, (3) to condense ancther’s thought, (4) to read 
and enjoy good writing as expressed in drama, novel, essay, short 
story, and biography, (5) to display a reasonable acquaintance with 
books which have been accepted as desirable, (6) to communicate 
ideas effectively in oral discourse, (7) to gather thought material, 
arrange it in an appropriate form, and finally present it in effectively 
written discourse. Since one purpose of the course is to engender 
certain abilities, mere rote learning of the texts used is not the goal. 
Books and other materials are used to furnish ideas and to provide 
the student with exercises, the proper carrying out of which will aid 
him in achieving the abilities sought. 

The work of the course falls into three types of class procedure. 
Once each week the student attends a lecture. About half the lec- 
tures are on how to improve one’s ability to read, speak, or write. 
Such topics as “Problems of Reading,” “How to Improve One’s 
Reading Comprehension and Rate,” “Some Common Hindrances to 
Effective Speaking,” “Effective Use of Bodily Activity in Speaking,” 
“Choosing and Limiting Theme Subjects,” “The Composition as a 





®Prior to the greatly increased enrollment following the recent war, five 
hours were required. It is planned to return to the former schedule in the fall 
of 1950. 
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Whole,” are presented. Others, as “The Meaning of Education,” 
“The American Tradition,” “Why Literature?” “How to Read a 
Drama,” “The Realm of Poetry,” round out the total of thirty. At 
the lectures, the student takes notes, indicating the course of thought 
followed and questions raised in his mind. Examination of the stu- 
dent’s lecture notes and brief written tests on the lectures are means 
to determine how well the student is masterng the ability to follow 
the spoken word and record the thoughts in proper relationship. The 
content of the lecture is also included in the progress tests and com- 
prehensive examinations. 

Following the weekly lecture, the student attends a discussion 
group twice each week. At these meetings he discusses the assigned 
material, doing exercises designed to help make him a better reader. 
The student reads first for the central idea of the selection; then 
he goes further to observe the writer’s pattern of thinking; in addi- 
tion, he studies the words and allusions whose meaning he may not 
know but whose meaning is essential to an understanding of the 
selection. Throughout the process, emphasis is upon getting the 
meaning. Finding the central idea, topic sentences, and key words; 
writing summaries, abstracts, and precis; extending the vocabulary: 
these and all other means of getting the thought are treated for what 
they are—techniques, not ends. While the first semester discussion 
groups deal primarily with expository material, the second semester 
is devoted to an anthology of literary selections. In the discussions, 
the literature itself is read and discussed. The purpose is to in- 
crease the student’s enjoyment of literature. 

Vocabulary study is stressed throughout the year. A word list 
based on Thorndike’s word study of the 20,000 most commonly used 
words is included in the syllabus. Besides daily study of this list the 
student gives special attention to other words occurring in the ma- 
terial assigned. These words may be termed crucial words. While 
they may not occur repeatedly, knowledge of them is necessary for 
understanding the material in which they occur. 

The discussion sections also provide opportunity for carrying out 
the speech projects. Oral communication is introduced through oral 
reading and discussion. During the year each student makes a min- 
imum of six appearances before a group. Though his performance on 
all of these is considered in determining the student’s final standing 
in the course, two of them are test speeches and are more heavily 
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weighted. In these two instances the speech is evaluated by a mem- 
ber of the staff other than the student’s discussion teacher. 

Wide reading is a major emphasis of Reading, Speaking, and 
Writing. To encourage the students in reading, the University has 
provided a reading room for University College students and arranged 
several thousand books on open shelves. The course syllabus has an 
annotated list of about a hundred selections from the total book 
list, chosen for their value and interest to first-year college students 
and for their readableness. Throughout the syllabus, lists of appro- 
priate articles or books are included with each new week’s work. Stu- 
dents are not required to read any of these books; nor if they do 
read them are they required to make a formal book report. Records 
of reading done are kept and both in class and in conference books 
are discussed and recommended by students and instructor alike. 

Every activity in lecture as well as discussion is to enable the 
student to read with better understanding everything he reads, to 
enjoy literary selections of lasting merit, to follow the spoken word, 
and to express his thoughts accurately and forcefully. Throughout 
the year students are encouraged to write and speak on topics re- 
lated to their total college programs as well as to the work of the 
lecture and discussion sections in Reading, Speaking, and Writing. 

The third phase of the work of the course is that provided for 
in the Writing Laboratory. Each student is assigned one weekly 
laboratory period. To accommodate the whole group, the Labora- 
tory is open daily from 7:30 to 5:30. The Laboratory is a well- 
lighted room approximately 50’x30’. The furniture consists of 
tables, each of which accommodates six students, and chairs. The 
room is equipped with dictionaries, books of synonyms and other 
aids, including numerous books of reference which will answer many 
questions that arise in the student’s work. All written material is 
filed in steel cabinets, a cumulative folder being used to contain the 
work of each student. This provides a means of having together all 
of a student’s work for purposes of comparison as a measure of 
development. Moreover, an opportunity for revision is afforded. 
Under this system each student is given individual instruction. 
Though topics related to the student’s work are suggested regularly, 
no general theme assignments are made. Each student may write 
what he has to write, whether that be a letter to be mailed, a book 
report, an assignment from another course, or something of a creative 
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nature. Whatever the case, the instructor is present to serve as a 
guide, a counsellor, or a helper to enable the student to overcome his 
weakness, let the weakness be one of ignorance of elementary funda- 
mentals or one of style. 

One feature of the Laboratory is a profile chart of errors which 
each student keeps to aid himself and his instructor in determining 
the student’s weaknesses; another is a set of self-administering exer- 
cises designed to help the student correct his weaknesses. These 
exercises, based on material in the student’s handbook, have the key 
on the back of the sheet so that the student may correct his own 
exercises. Through the aid of his instructor the student may clear 
up any matter which he cannot master unaided. 

Students qualify in Reading, Speaking, and Writing by exhibit- 
ing proficiency in the language arts. The tests are primarily per- 
formance tests. Each student has to make a talk, write a composi- 
tion, and read and analyze selections not taken from his texts. Just 
knowing the theory of reading, speaking, and writing is not enough. 
This is not to say that test materials such as information from the 
texts, the vocabulary lists, and the reading lists are not used. The 
tests do contain such. But predominantly the material is not that of 
the rote learning type. A typical semester examination contains 
about eight hundred items—raw score—distributed as follows: four 
hundred and fifty objective items, two hundred twenty-five points 
on writing, and one hundred twenty-five points on speaking. 

Since the inauguration of our comprehensive freshman English 
program, more than 18,000 freshmen have entered our classrooms. 
Our success with them can be measured in some directions better 
than in others. All of these students have had the opportunity to 
appear before their group at least six times; all have had an oppor- 
tunity for a conference with their instructors on every piece of writing 
done—one hundred to one hundred fifty pages per year; all have 
carried on programs to improve their reading comprehension and 
rate. These students have improved in comprehension so that 74 
percent of them in May read with better comprehension than the 
average did in September, and 68 per cent of them read faster in 
May than the average in September. In this connection the results 
of a project to increase rate may be interesting. Our students come 
to us able to read about three hundred words a minute with a com- 
prehension score of 70 per cent or better; after practice they read 
approximately four hundred words a minute—a gain of more than 
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30 per cent. This gain is accompanied by an increase in comprehen- 
sion scores. In the program of parallel reading, previously described, 
our students read, as a median, about 5,000 pages during the year. 

Reading, Speaking, and Writing is, then, a reading-centered com- 
prehensive freshman English course. It is built on the belief that 
having something to communicate and the facility in the language 
arts to communicate it is a sine qua non of the educated man. No 
effort is made to determine which language art is the most impor- 
tant; it is believed all are important but that reading is the best 
approach to language communication with college freshmen. 

The success of such a comprehensive course depends upon (1) 
the realization that the language arts are all important and related, 
(2) the clear distinction between means and end in the language 
arts, and (3) the close cooperation and active participation of those 
whose special interest, particularly on the higher levels, may be one 
of the language arts. Fortunately, the program at the University of 
Florida has received the sympathetic and intelligent support of 
many groups. The head of the department of speech is a member 
of the course committee and has, since the beginning, not only lec- 
tured in the course but also taught discussion sections and at times 
handled writing laboratory sections. Others in the department have 
also taught regularly in the course and nearly every member of the 
department has contributed to the success of the course, either 
through preparation of syllabus material or through lectures. The 
department of English has made a large contribution; indeed, in the 
beginning, before any staff members were chosen primarily for the 
comprehensive courses, the English staff carried the major portion 
of the responsibility of Reading, Speaking, and Writing. Staff 
members of the departments of journalism, philosophy, and the for- 
eign languages, to name others, have likewise worked effectively 
with us. 

Reading, Speaking, and Writing has, from the beginning, been a 
cooperative effort to make our freshman English course more than 
the conventional course most often referred to as “Freshman Eng- 
lish” or “Freshman Composition.” Our endeavor has been to have 
a comprehensive freshman English course with its core in reading 
and with emphasis upon a synchronization of all the language arts. 














ARISTOTLE FOR THE UNDERGRADUATE 


Pau BRANDES 
University of Missisippi 


The publicity given by Life and other magazines to the so-called 
“Hundred Best Books” curriculum of St. John’s College caused 
teachers and students all over the country to re-examine their courses 
of study, and in particular the texts which assisted those courses. It 
can be said, and with a great deal of truth in many instances, that 
St. John’s is offering per se, and with twentieth century emphasis 
what it and other schools have been prescribing for generations. But 
in spite of these exceptions, however, the vast majority of college 
graduates walk across a certain stage disguised in the cap and gown 
invented by their classic predecessors to whose works they have 
never been even exposed. 

That is general students are not studying the original authorities 
in their fields does not need to be proved. Recently, D. Appleton- 





*The fourteen colleges and universities included in the fall folder of the 
Appleton-Century Company were Columbia University, Cornell University, 
Johns Hopkins University, Loyola College (Md.), Marquette University, North- 
western University, Rutgers University, Stanford University, University of 
California, University of Denver, University of Illinois, University of Maine, 
University of Wisconsin, and Wayne University. In a letter to the author dated 
January 3, 1949, the sales manager of Appleton-Century added Franklin Col- 
lege, Butler University, St. Ambrose College, Grinnell College, Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, University of Michigan, College of New Rochelle, West- 
ern Reserve University, Tusculum College, University of Utah, University of 
Washington, University of Florida, University of Chicago, Bradley University, 
Bowling Green State University, University of South Dakota, and West Vir- 
ginia University. This brings the total number of institutions who, accord- 
ing to Appleton-Century, “have ordered Cooper’s The Rhetoric of Aristotle in 
quantity during the year 1948” up to thirty-one. 

The Information Please Almanac credits the United States Office of 
Education as saying that in 1942 there were 1,720 colleges and universities 
in the United States. Even considering that there are others using different 
translations, the percentage of institutions of higher learning teaching the 
Rhetoric is very small. Undoubtedly many of the thirty-one included in the 
Appleton-Century list do not use the text in connection with the teaching 
of speech. 

Only three Southern institutions are among the thirty-one using the 
Cooper edition. 
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Century Company sent out a folder concerning Lane Cooper’s, The 
Rhetoric of Aristotle. This folder seemed dangerously close to boast- 
ing about the fact that fourteen large colleges and universities are 
using that edition in their schools.1 Although it is possible that oth- 
ers may be following the Jebb, Welldon, and Roberts translations, 
the fact that such a small number of schools are actually using the 
Cooper edition as a text is alarming. It is generally recognized that 
the Cooper edition is the best suited for use in the speech class- 
room. The only conclusion that can be drawn, then, is that the un- 
dergraduate speech student of 1949 is exposed to the Rhetoric only in 
casual references made by his texts and occasional remarks tendered 
by his professors. 

Few students today are satisfied with the nickelodeon for their 
dances if they can afford Guy Lombardo. Few teachers would pre- 
fer to chew on a cold hot-dog for their noon meal if they could eat 
hot roast-beef and gravy. But most of us are willing to limp along 
using one text book as a crutch instead of gathering together enough 
good references to form Benjamin Franklin’s bundle of sticks. We 
are, therefore, confronted with the following dilemma: Americans 
are proud of the fact that they employ only the best and yet they 
are failing to take advantage of much that is the best in the instruc- 
tion of persuasion. Thus the questions arise: is it desirable that the 
undergraduate speech student does not study Aristotle, and, is it 
necessary that he does not study Aristotle? 

Lane Cooper in his introduction to the Rhetoric, makes the follow- 
ing remarks: 


There is no book on the subject since Aristotle’s that is not 
at least indirectly indebted to his. Unfortunately the influence 
of his Rhetoric more often has not been direct; as a class, the 
latest textbooks of rhetoric and composition, by authors who 
know little of the past, give, at fourth hand perhaps, only shreds 
of the rich thought that is compressed into Aristotle’s treatise. 
The latest books also lack his perspective. . . . In detail and in 
perspective alike lie the reasons why his treatment of the art of 
persuasion seem so robust and “modern” when very recent, 
ostensibly modern books are nerveless and trite. 


Aristotle himself complains loudly and to some length early in 
Book One of his work that the text book writers of his age covered 
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only one-third of the subject matter and “have limited the art to 
extraneous matters.” 

This article does not propose to issue any wholesale judgment of 
the many text books in the field of rhetoric and public speaking 
which have been published during the past fifty years. The author 
is certainly incapable of that. Besides it would be ridiculous to 
pretend, like an overdone Greek scholar, that the Greeks have done 
it and that anyone else who even tries will underdo or overdo it. 
Certainly many of the speech texts of the past and present have been 
invaluable in introducing the college student to the study of public 
speaking and persuasion, and have led him on to a more complete 
understanding of the problems of rhetoric. And, new and improved 
texts are needed and will be needed. But who will maintain that a 
man with one good leg is as well off as a man with two, particularly 
when one is placed on the pulse of the present and the other is 
planted in the richness of the past? Therefore, while certainly not 
condemning the present books on rhetoric, this article proposes the 
following questions: is it desirable that only a handful of our 1949 
undergraduate speech students study Aristotle’s Rhetoric and, if 
that is not desirable, can the situation be remedied? 

The first of these two questions seems easily answered. Cooper 
describes the Rhetoric as “a searching study of the audience.” Its 
perspective and depth are recognized everywhere. If the average 
speech professor were asked whether he would like to have his stu- 
dents well-acquainted with Aristotle, his answer would more than 
likely be, “Of course. What teacher wouldn’t? But how can I in- 
clude that in my course with all the rest I have to do, and how 
could I get my students to study such material successfully even 
if I could?” 

That teacher’s first problem should more nearly be, “How can I 
keep Aristotle out?” rather than “How can I work him in?” There 
is little with which modern speech concerns itself which is not treat- 
ed in the Rhetoric. It does not seem advisable to pause here to 
show specifically how and wherein Aristotle can be utilized wisely in 
the individual courses such as discussion, public speaking, debate, 
and persuasion. Any teacher of speech who has studied the Rhetoric 
knows that Aristotle permeates every speech course and enters into 
every discussion of persuasion, from his speaker-audience-subject 
treatment for the freshman student, to his analyses of happiness and 
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designation of topos, for the advanced speaker. Each teacher must 
utilize the material in his own way and as is best suited to the struc- 
ture of his course. However, each speech teacher, in his own way and 
in his own time, instead of being satisfied with the presentation of the 
viewpoints of his text, must be familiar enough with the source ma- 
terial to refer his students to it and let them see for themselves what 
the great scholar had to say on that very same subject. Every pub- 
lic speaking major and possibly every speech major and minor should 
possess a copy of the Rhetoric. Then the professor could make spe- 
cific references to page and subject as his elementary and advanced 
courses progress. If he does this, he might find it more and more 
difficult to keep Aristotle out rather than to get him in. 

Lane Cooper has greatly assisted us in answering the second 
part of the teacher’s problem. His translation and edition of the 
Rhetoric is clear without being simple and easily intelligible without 
losing terseness of thought. “I have kept in mind .. . the under- 
graduate and the graduate student of public speaking in America, 
and the large body of teachers of this subject who have not studied 
Rhetoric in its sources,” Cooper states in his preface. The Apple- 
ton-Century publication is capable of being understood by the un- 
dergraduate college student.2 But, asks our teacher of speech, even 
so, will my students read it? 

There is the old story about the child whose older sisters and 
brothers had convinced her of the evil taste of a certain highly 
beneficial medicine. For years she insisted on the medicine’s being 
diluted in a variety of liquids, all of which did her good but all of 
which took longer to drink and often ruined her taste for the mixer. 
It was not until years later that someone showed her the benefits 
of quickly swallowing a potion and digesting it slowly. Obviously 
she even learned that some of the medicine tasted good. 





*The writer has not composed this article with the sole intention of selling 
Lane Cooper’s The Rhetoric of Aristotle, but rather to impress upon the read- 
er’s mind the importance of exposing the student to the best source material. 
The Welldon, Roberts, and Jebb editions are all excellent and can also be used. 
The writer has simply stressed the Cooper translation because of its being de- 
signed, at least in part, for the undergraduate. 
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Aristotle is not easy. None of his English translators make any 
such claim. But he is both concise and comprehensible. If the 
speech teacher will explain this factor to his students and make a 
conscious effort to teach them even a portion of the work, their co- 
operation can be assured. 

After explaining that Aristotle is being studied by only a few of 
the speech students of 1949, this article proposed that this was both 
undesirable and unnecessary—undesirable because Aristotle is the 
basis and background for a great deal of what is found in the modern 
text, and unnecessary because there is a good translation designed 
for undergraduates which they themselves can be taught to respect 
and study. In conclusion, the writer wishes to make the following 
specific recommendations: 





1. That all speech majors and minors be required to purchase a 
copy of the Lane Cooper translation of Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
as early in their college course as possible.* 


2. That all speech teachers make a genuine effort to supplement 
their present text with specific references to the Rhetoric. 


3. That all speech departments require of their forensic majors 
a course concerned primarily with the work of Aristotle. 


There has been and will be a great need for speech texts con- 
cerned with rhetoric; but there is also just as great a need to expose 
our speech students to the classical foundations of their field, not 
only in speech but in all of education. Professor Rhys Roberts ex- 
plains that King Philip hired Aristotle to teach Alexander because 





*It would appear feasible to extend this policy to other books and other 
interests of speech. The O’Neill editions of the Greek plays and Jebb’s treat- 
ment of the Attic orators are equally as important to the modern students as 
is the Rhetoric. It might be wise to formulate a list of ten editions of the 
classics which each student, as soon as he declared a speech major, would be 
required to purchase. 
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he found that Alexander, although obstinate, could be persuaded by 
speech and Philip wanted the best man in the field to do the job. 
The Appleton-Century folder proves that few of us today are as 
observant as King Philip. 











FOUNDATION AND ROOF 


J. Date WeELScH 
Mississippi State College For Women 


A friend, who is a contractor for the erection of small homes, 
told me not long ago, that a house is no better than its roof and no 
stronger than its foundation. If one were to think of the speech pro- 
gram throughout the South or even throughout the nation one could 
well repeat the words of the contractor. “Our speech program, in 
general, is no better than the results of speech teaching in college 
and no stronger than the attention given to speech training in the 
elementary schools.” Strange as it may seem, as a professional 
group, our emphasis in speech education, except for remedial speech 
work, has been placed for the most part on proper roof construction. 
We have entrusted the strength of the foundation to the hands of 
other agencies some of whom may have a plan of operation while 
others are struggling with a vague something which through the 
years has “just growed.” Yet any reputable builder will tell us not 
only to lay an adequate foundation first, but also to have the task 
done by craftsmen who know what they are doing and just what is 
to be accomplished. 

This leads to the purpose of this article. We, as members of the 
speech profession in general and the Southern Speech Association in 
particular, should stress speech as an essential part of the elementary 
school system. 

Primarily, it seems to me, such an idea is pertinent because ele- 
mentary school children require our assistance. This may be evi- 
dent when one realizes that the program at present is based rarely 
upon the speech needs and abilities of grade children unless some 
enterprising instructor senses their problems. A vast number of 
schools, however, follow the steps provided by some state-adopted 
language book whose author may not have much knowledge or ex- 
perience in the speech area except from a language viewpoint. Most 
teachers exert very few attempts to test the speech of children in 
order to discover what individual patterns are used by them, to set 
up any specific procedure for this specific child in this specific en- 
vironment, to discover speech differences among the children, to 
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establish standards of speech development cooperatively with the 
children, and to create an appreciation and enjoyment for speech. 
No wonder so many college freshmen try to avoid speech classes or 
are afraid of any activity which “smacks of speech.” It can be seen 
that such methods may result in colleges being forced to teach some 
of the speech which should have been presented in the elementary 
school. Thus in the colleges of which I was a staff member, I faced 
freshmen each year who fell into four types: those with no speech 
contact whatsoever, those with some speech experience, those with 
poor speech education, and those with an effective speech back- 
ground. 

Too, elementary children need our professional assistance be- 
cause there is a dearth of consideration for the three general classes 
of students: the talented, the defective, and large average group. 
The talented too often find themselves set in a daily groove of ordi- 
nary speech assignments which provide but a small amount of per- 
sonal stimulation. Or they may discover themselves in the hands 
of an “expression teacher” who, although not a regular faculty mem- 
ber, coaches the “speaking of pieces.” If one were permitted a 
parody, one could say, “Oh, speech teacher, what injustice can be 
perpetrated in thy name.” Seldom do the talented in many of our 
schools receive the advantage of that understanding guidance which 
gives them the thrill of creative achievement. 

The definitely defective speech class which some authorities tell 
us comprises ten per cent of the enrollment and which others con- 
servatively estimate as five per cent! stumble along often retarded 
in school and gradually acquire maladjusted attitudes toward indi- 
vidual and social relationships of life and living. Although a few 
states of the South, such as Tennessee, Louisiana, and Florida at- 
tempt to change this situation by means of a state plan of speech 
correction, we are told that only fifteen per cent of the children who 
need speech re-education obtain sufficient help from persons trained 
in corrective methods. Think of the human waste! What do we do 
as a remedy? Well, I’m afraid we virtuously speak of our uni- 
versity and college clinics. We feature our efforts in sending cor- 
rectonists to meet the challenge. Suppose we give this an honest 
analysis by presenting my state of Mississippi as an example. Here 





1Wendell Johnson, et. al., Speech Handicapped School Children (New York, 
1948), VI. 
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there are from 15,000 to 30,000 speech defectives among the school 
population in the white public schools. One speech correctionist can 
manage a maximum of one hundred cases annually. According to 
this mathematics Mississippi could use from 150 to 300 speech clini- 
cians in her white schools. It is physically impossible for the college 
speech departments of the state to furnish this amount, and it is 
financially impossible for practically all school districts except those 
in the largest communities to pay for the specialists. Please bear 
in mind that a similar predicament occurs in almost all cther states 
of the South. There is but one solution to the problem. Our pro- 
fession must demand that state curricula committees, state legisla- 
tures, and state departments of education provide training for class 
room teachers in speech improvement and speech re-education. We 
know, from the reports of several experiments, that class room teach- 
ers who have had such preparation and who receive some direction 
have been able to remedy or improve the speech of almost seventy- 
two per cent of the deviation cases. Teachers who know what to do, 
what not to do, and where to go for aid, under supervision of a spe- 
cialist (though there can be but one per county), will lessen the size 
of the speech defective class to an optimistic extent. 

The huge average class, about eighty to ninety per cent of the 
children, furnish as great an obligation. They will eventually con- 
stitute a large portion of the mass of adults who vote, hold public 
office, rear families, pay taxes, build homes, own small businesses, 
work for others, and give expression to that which historians name as 
democracy. Some one has said that the speaking process is the core- 
action of the democratic way. Dr. Magdalene Kramer gave the cue 
to this idea when she stated, “With proper guidance they [the pupils] 
can grow in an understanding of democratic procedure. They can 
also develop an understanding of the meaning of the will of the ma- 
jority, of the function of the minority, and of the need for every 
individual to cultivate a constructive attitude toward participation 
in a group enterprise.” 

Yes, speech for the elementary child is more than “speaking-a- 
piece”; more than routine exercise assigned by a teacher; more 





*Magdalene Kramer, “Speech Education on the Elementary School Level,” 
The Role of Speech in the Elementary School, National Education Association 
(Washington, 1946-47). 
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than to be told to gesture, to talk with a pleasant voice, and to stand 
up straight! It has for its objectives personality development, clearer 
knowledge of legitimate speaking skills, finer appreciation of speech 
achievement, a respect for our speech heritage, a deeper concept of 
the duty of the listener, a more refined use-of and reaction-to social 
and inter-personal relationships, an improvement in critical thinking, 
and an enriched understanding of meaning. Such principles cannot 
be applied haphazardly nor can they be managed by a teacher who 
lacks speech insight. It should be one of the important tasks of our 
profession to see that the elementary child is the recipient of com- 
petent stewardship. 

My second reason for believing that our profession should be 
more interested in the speech of the elementary school lies in the 
curriculum itself. It should be given the utmost study based on the 
intensive research of our scholars. Unlike many other subjects such 
as language, reading, social studies, arithmetic, etc., speech as it is 
customarily organized in the elementary school does not have basal 
principles agreed upon cooperatively by the experts. Arithmetic 
regularly utilizes its four fundamental processes: addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division. History and geography enjoy the 
cycle system which is not of recent introduction. Reading invariably 
possesses a more or less common pattern as to vocabulary, type, 
usage, and purpose. With speech we find a difference. This school 
thinks in terms of activities such as group reading, dramatics, story 
telling, and discussion. That one stresses certain skills which change 
constantly as to importance from district to district. The next be- 
lieves that all speech should be more or less incidental. Not only do 
we discover a hazy evaluation of principles, but also we become 
aware of a confusion as to the placement of speech effort at various 
elementary levels. Almost any grade teacher is familiar with reading 
objectives, arithmetic requirements, or the history division for any 
grade level, but she is lost when she considers the factors of speech. 
Here is an illustration. Most speech people realize that the organiza- 
tion of a short-talk is one of the vital though probably small parts 
of a speech curriculum. The teacher, however, asks these questions. 
What kind of an outline shall I introduce? In what grade shall it 
be established? Shall it be continued in several grades? What 
changes shall it undergo from grade to grade? Can something be 
done about it in the primary grades? These questions concerning one 
simple element (there are many, many others) are not answered by 
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our profession. As a result our children are subjected quite often 
to a process of purposeless exposure to speech exercises, somewhat 
“slip-shod,” without regard to any scientific graduation, without 
standards or goals, without application to pupil ability, and without 
a test of speech achievement. Some of our members are trying to 
tell these instructors that primary children should gain an oral sen- 
tence sense and that intermediate children should be cognizant of an 
oral paragraph sense. To fix the oral paragraph sense girls and 
boys need to be conscious of a beginning sentence, a middle sentence, 
and an ending sentence. The goal is, of course, the initiation of 
logical or critical thinking, an extremely significant personality trait. 
Some of our members are impressing such cardinal points in ele- 
mentary curriculum building as: 


1. The remedial and diction period for speech 

2. The arrangement and selection of speaking and listening 
activities and experiences used by the child in his environ- 
ment but which indicate possible carry-over to higher levels 
of education 

3. The devising of projects with speech as the hub 

4. The discovery of teaching aids both visually and auditorily 
for speech 

5. Possible junctures of integration with other areas of subject 
matter 


Some of our members are reiterating to these teachers those oft 
repeated but wise epigrams: 


1. Every teacher is a speech teacher whether she wishes to be 
or not 

2. Any student must be considered at the stage of development 
where he happens to be 

3. Little material can be taught in any subject without contact 
with speech. 

4. Speech in spite of certain face-to-face situations still has for 
one of its aims the growth of the individual. 


Thus far there has been a paucity of professional assistance. Yet 
some elementary school faculties here and there, as in Columbus, 
Mississippi, and Birmingham, Alabama, are striking forth in a new 
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and invigorating speech adventure. Many others are floundering 
aimlessly or adopting blindly the drills of their language text. These 
texts very often present material which gives the child incorrect 
ideas about speech. Let me produce some examples without em- 
barrassing either publishers or authors for they may be doing the 
best they can with the substance at hand. The other day while 
examining a set of books revised in 1947, I found the following de- 
scription, “In your neck there is a large tube through which your 
breath passes to and from your lungs. Near the top of the tube is a 
box which contains two short but wonderful strings. Those strings 
are your vocal cords.” ‘This is something similar to telling a child 
that bunnies lay eggs. It may be a good fairy story but it is not 
exactly true to fact. The vocal folds are not considered strings. In 
the same text the authors states, “Sounds that you make in speaking 
or in singing above a whisper start with your vocal cords. Whispers 
start with the breath only.” Again the child gets an incorrect pic- 
ture for breath is essential in speech above a whisper and it may be 
that the vocal folds react in some way during a whisper. In another 
text, widely used, the authors wrote, “The back part of the tongue 
touches the soft part of the palate for the ‘g’ in words ending in 
‘ing.’ In still another book the authors inferred it was bad practice 
to drop the “g” in “ing” in such words as swimming and the like. 
All of these writers gave an inadequate visualization of the truth. 
Instead of dropping the “g” in words such as swimming and running 
and talking, a child actually substitutes one nasal sound—‘“n” for 
another nasal sound—‘“ng.”” Just try dropping the “g” yourself and 
discover the predicament you are in! Is it correct to say “swim- 
ming-g” or “swimmin-j?” At lease that is what the child would think 
in heeding such directions. During the past two years I observed a 
very fascinating response from fourth grade youngsters who, while giv- 
ing talks were adhering to this instruction from their text. “To stand 
up straight on both feet.” The individual stiffness and unnaturalness 
was sad for one to watch. And at a later date, I watched third grade 
pupils respond to these rules for a conversational situation. “Perhaps 
your teacher will ask some of you to come up before the class and 
have a conversation. Speak so that you may be heard. Speak politely. 
Listen carefully to what the other person says. Also speak with 
interest in what you are saying.” Of course, the assumption under- 
lying such an assignment seemed to be one of dramatizing conversa 
tion and at the same time obtaining an unaffected performance. I am 
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afraid if the authors had viewed the drill they would have been dis- 
appointed for the children took pronounced turns in talking, tried 
to make all of the class hear which destroyed any quality of direct 
communication among themselves, and though appearing to listen 
carefully showed evidence of misunderstanding the various reasons 
for listening. The most common error of most of these language 
specialists is their surprising interchange of sound names for letter 
names and symbols. Possibly the list of evidence is long enough 
for this article; nevertheless, let me add this item. Although Carrie 
Rasmussen’s Elementary Committee of the American Speech As- 
sociation tells us that ninety-five per cent of our language needs for 
the present state of civilization are oral,? I could find none among 
these texts which apportioned more than twenty-five per cent of the 
content to speech, and the majority of them offered less than five or 
ten per cent. Thus we come to the old questions again. When will 
our profession halt such faulty speech education? When will our 
research workers usher in the kind of speech enlightenment requested 
by people desiring to learn in a speaking age? Seemingly only our 
profession can bring order out of the chaos through recommenda- 
tions founded upon agreement. 

The third reason for advocating that college members be more 
attentive to the speech program of the elementary school predicates 
a closer tie with the classroom teacher. There is a distinct advantage 
to this position, because by making her an effectual part of our asso- 
ciation we not only add to the membership, but also we increase the 
usefulness, the import, and the influence of the speech field. It is 
thus we can achieve a secure and stable foundation for our aims 
and future expansion. Too, it is obvious that the modern grade 
teacher hopes we shall invite her to share in the state meetings and 
the obligations of the Southern Speech Association. Many of these 
teachers have expressed a desire for helpful guidance from the asso- 
ciation. Several have attended and have participated in confer- 
ences. There are Principals and Superintendents who will welcome 
our advice, services, and contributions, if we will extend them an 
opportunity and if we will demonstrate that they can have faith in 
us as educators as well as academicians. Not more than three months 
ago I learned that a city system was soliciting curriculum sugges- 





*Elementary Committee of the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech, Guides to Speech Training in the Elementary School (Expression Co., 
Magnolia, Mass.), 11. 
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tions from a college speech department. Only four weeks ago a mes- 
sage came to my attention from an administrator who requested a 
course on speech methods and materials for his staff. There are a 
number of ways in which we can cement together the several educa- 
tional levels for a common cause—an effective speech program. No- 
tice these recommendations: 


1. Courses for teachers 

2. Extension of speech workshops to communities 

3. Surveys of student speech needs and abilities 

4. Counseling concerning physical plants and equipment 

5. Clinical services 

6. Associated memberships 

7. Program participation 

8. Authorship 

9. Research for the solution of mutual problems 

10. Consultation visits and conferences 

11. Agreement as to definite principles, standards, and objectives 
12. Loan services of materials, plays, outlines, etc. 

13. Help with speech festivals of various types 

14. Encouraging graduate study 

15. Campus meetings 

16. Persuading state certification committees to include courses 


in speech improvement and speech activities as requirements 
for the elementary teacher 

17. Professional bulletin 

18. Inclusion as a department of The Southern Speech Journal 


There appears to be but one conclusion; we need the grade teach- 
er; but, on the other hand, she needs us. 

It may be that all of us are actually interested in stressing the 
speech program of the elementary school at present. It may be that 
most of us have been laboring quietly on the proposition for some 
time. It may be that some of us are waiting for an idea to jell, a 
movement to spark, or for the opportune moment. But all of us must 
be conscious of this: we cannot advance by doing wishful thinking 
alone. Our professional salvation may depend upon our stepping 
forward in the right direction. Shall we move together on every 
scholastic and collegiate front as one educational force, or shall we 
isolate ourselves in ivory speech towers? 














STAGE CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT* 


McDonatp HELD 
Furman University 


This is a very interesting and important subject, but, also, a very 
imposing and extensive one to discuss in the short period available. 
Probably the subject is misleading, as it suggests building practices. 
The talk is not intended to cover these. Further, I must make it 
clear at the outset that I am neither architect nor engineer. I have 
made some considerable study of this subject, however, and have 
worked with one of the outstanding theatre consultants in the coun- 
try. Nothing here presented is intended to be new or a departure 
from good modern practice. 

The subject seems practical and well worth consideration at this 
time, however, because building construction and reconstruction is 
getting under way again after the war; and it is important for work- 
ers in the theatre to be sure to get the most for their money. Once 
a building is completed, it is too late to do anything about it. You 
are “stuck” for the next fifty years. 

Oddly enough, when a new auditorium and stage house are to 
be built, the speech department is often not consulted. Particularly 
is this true when a woman heads the department. Some years ago, 
in one of our well-known universities, a new stage was to be con- 
structed. When the head of the speech department, a woman, and 
a very capable one, went to the president to offer some suggestions, 
she was told not to worry about it for a minute. The best and latest 
equipment would be installed. Well, the amount of money spent 
would certainly have bought the best, but what was provided came 
from companies who recommended what would give them the largest 
profit. So far as usefulness was concerned, the money was wasted. 

The president of the speech section of the Louisiana College Con- 
ference said this year that one of our jobs was to sell speech to the 
administrators, to gain prestige for our work. I think this might 
well apply to most of us. Of course, we need to know what we want 





*This paper was read at the sectional meeting on Theatre at the eighteenth 
annual convention of The Southern Speech Association, Nashville, Tenn., April 


8, 1948. 
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if we are to gain this prestige and respect for our work. Our presi- 
dents, deans, and building committees are too frequently willing to 
depend upon the architect for all planning. 

Unfortunately, most architects are not familiar with the needs of 
play presentation. All too frequently they get their ideas from equip- 
ment catalogs, or from other architects whose ideas came from equip- 
ment catalogs. Further, once something gets into an architect’s 
plans, it is very difficult to get changes made. Thus it is highly de- 
sirable to begin right, even when the architect is putting down only 
“tentative” plans. 

It is obvious that there can be no details or specifications given 
at this time. The information, of necessity, will be broad and gen- 
eral. Still, I sincerely hope it will serve a useful purpose, and I 
have tried to make it practical and basic. 

I shall discuss the subject by considering the stage, its mechanical 
equipment, and its lighting equipment, with emphasis on the first 
part, the stage. 


THE STAGE 


All dimensions regarding the depth, width, and height of a stage 
are based upon the width of the proscenium opening. This is not an 
arbitrary thing, but grows out of the fact that there is a definite rela- 
tionship between the proscenium width and the space needed back- 
stage. 

Naturally the size of the auditorium will govern the width of the 
proscenium opening. However, authorities are uniform in agreeing 
that 30 feet is an ideal width for this opening. An absolute minimum 
would be 24 feet and a maximum would be 36 feet. 

The height of the proscenium opening, for purposes of propor- 
tion, should be approximately two-thirds the width, or 20 feet. If the 
auditorium has no balcony, there could be a minimum height of 14 
feet. 

The depth of the stage from the proscenium wall should be at 
least equal to the width of the proscenium opening. It is highly de- 
sirable to have 5 feet or more of extra depth. This allows for per- 
spective, the use of wagon stages, jacknife stages, and whatever else 
may be used in the way of scenery. 

The width of the stage should be at least twice that of the pros- 
cenium opening. Further, and this is extremely important, there 
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should be offstage space on each side of the proscenium equal to at 
least one-half the width of the proscenium opening. This offstage 
space should be clear floor space, without overhead obstacles. Any 
additional space on one or both sides will be very valuable. Less 
will not provide enough room for efficiency and ease of operation. 

The height of the stage house should be twice the proscenium 
width, or three times the proscenium height. In any event, 40 feet 
is an absolute minimum, if the loft is to be high enough for satisfac- 
tory flying purposes. Even this height will cause many difficulties. 

Having considered dimensions, let us consider surfaces and fin- 
ishes. It should be understood that the stage house is a work place, 
not a show place. The settings, mounted upon the stage, are to be 
seen and, we hope, admired, but not the stage walls. Therefore, 
since the stage zs a place for work, it would be a waste of money to 
“finish” any of the walls, except the back one. 

The back wall should be left clear and unencumbered, with no 
openings in it. It can then be finished with a sand floated cement 
plaster, painted a flat white, and used as a sky backing. This gives 
maximum depth of field for the sky at all times and avoids the han- 
dling of a cloth sky drop or cyclorama. Of course, this wall need be 
finished only far enough to the sides and in height to provide rea- 
sonably free and uncramped sight lines. All other surfaces should 
be left with rough finishes. 

Another problem about the stage is the floor. Hardwood floors 
are frequently laid and pointed to with great pride. This just about 
precludes any really serious use of the stage for theatre purposes. It 
is practically impossible to insert a stage peg into hardwood. Rather, 
the floor should be a double thickness of pine or fir, the top layer 
being clear and well seasoned. Also, do not have the stage floor too 
high above the auditorium floor. Three feet is average. Three feet 
six inches is a maximum. 

It should be emphasized that the space above the stage floor, the 
loft area, must be unencumbered by steam and water pipes and air 
ducts. For some reason, architects often find that the stage area is 
ideal for making all connections which have given them any trouble. 
This is another point which needs attention before the architect be- 
gins his plans. I heard of a situation where ducts and pipes were 
carried low across the back wall of the stage, and cut off some loft 
space because the architect had planned them there, had made all of 
his estimates based on that arrangement, and would have had to re- 
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design a large part of that section of the building in order to change 
them. 

A final point regarding the stage itself: Do not allow an apron to 
be built onto the stage. This is sometimes recommended. As a 
matter of fact, Lee Simonson recommends an apron of 8 to 12 feet 
for school stages. This is nonsense. For programs which require 
a shallow stage, and olio curtain can be used to provide an inti- 
mate area. To build a wide apron, in order to have some programs 
in front of the act curtain, is a foolish waste of space and money, 
to say nothing of the problem created of having to project over this 
waste space when a play is presented. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT—MECHANICAL 


The second thing: to be considered pertains to permanent equip- 
ment for the stage. Of course, no stage is complete without a grid- 
iron. This is located about 6 feet below the stage roof. It supports 
blocks, or sheaves, or “pulleys” as they are often referred to. The 
lines over these pulleys are attached to a pipe batten (1% inch pipe 
is best), to which can be mounted scenery, curtains, or lighting 
equipment. There should be as many lines as possible, approxi- 
mately 12 to 15 inches apart. In fact, downstage the lines may 
even be 8 to 9 inches apart. Upstage the spacing may be greater. 

These days a mechanical counterweight system is the only prac- 
ticable type to install. It should be planned carefully, and placed on 
right stage. If set out from the wall about three feet, workers can 
manipulate the lines while looking at the stage, and this will help 
avoid accidents. Heavy screening can protect the system on the on- 
stage side, or an outrigger of some kind can be provided so that 
scenery can be stacked on that side when necessary. 

Other equipment which should be considered in the original plans 
include a teaser and tormentors, as well as stage curtains and lighting 
equipment. The latter will be treated later. 

The purpose of the teaser is, of course, to mask the height of the 
proscenium opening for a particular performance or, even, for a par- 
ticular scene. It should, then, be non-permanent in height, but sub- 
ject to change by raising or lowering. The tormentors mask the 
width of the opening. These, too, should be moveable, so that the 
width of the opening may be changed if and when necessary. 

As an integral part of the stage equipment there should be two 
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sets of stage curtains, sometimes called drapes. One set should be 
black and the other gray. The black curtains will serve a variety of 
purposes in staging, as will the gray ones. Each is necessary. 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


The second kind of permanent equipment necessary for good pro- 
duction of plays is lighting equipment. I should hasten to explain 
that by “permanent” equipment I do not mean equipment which is 
permanently mounted or set in place. I mean simply the equipment 
which is commonly used, and which should be permanently available. 

In view of present-day practices in lighting, spotlights will be the 
first type of equipment considered. These are the heart, the essence, 
of a good lighting set-up. There should be spotlights in the audi- 
torium, preferably mounted in portholes in the ceiling, which light 
the downstage acting areas. These should be 1,000 watt units, un- 
less they are of the ellipsoidal reflector type, in which case 500 watt 
units might serve. Of course, larger wattages may be necessary, de- 
pending upon the distance of the spotlights from the stage. The 
position of the portholes should be such as to give an approximate 
angle of light of 45 degrees with the stage floor, and just inside the 
limits of the proscenium opening. If necessary, the angle of light 
should be less rather than more than 45 degrees. 

Along with the “beam” spots, it is necessary to have a number of 
spots mounted in the teaser and tormentor positions, which will light 
other areas upstage of those lighted by the beam spots. There should 
be a dozen teaser spots and, at least, three in each tormentor posi- 
tion. Also, a minimum of a dozen spotlights should be available as 
portable equipment, to be mounted any place they may be needed. 
For teaser and tormentor lights, units with a Fresnel or “stepped” 
lens are best, and these should be supplied with 400 watt or 500 
watt lamps. For the portable equipment there should be both the 
small size and the 1,000 watt size. There might be a few units 
mounted with condenser lenses, which are subject to a sharper focus 
than the Fresnel lens units. 

To supplement the acting area lights, borderlights and footlights 
are necessary. And these should definitely be used in a supple- 
mentary fashion. For that reason, neither of these units should be 
equipped with large wattage lamps. The footlights, particularly, 
should be of low wattage. However, those who would completely 
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eliminate footlights are losing a useful and valuable source of light. 
By having both the footlights and borderlights in sections, light can 
be somewhat confined to desired areas of the stage. 

Floodlights hung in the teaser position can serve a definite pur- 
pose—to “pick up” the color from scenery, properties and costumes— 
to “tone” them. These might be two in number, spaced one-third 
of the proscenium width apart. 

For lighting the sky drop, a large borderlight, using 500 watt 
lamps, should be used. This, too, should be in three sections of three 
circuits each, and supplied with the light primary colors, red, green, 
and blue. Glass rondels are the best color media for the sky border. 
Of course, portable floodlights and striplights should be provided for 
lighting smaller backgrounds and for certain effects. 

Finally, these lights need some means of being controlled. A 
flexible control board is necessary for any artistic application of 
light to the stage. This is the most important single piece of equip- 
ment in lighting. Advances in lighting control have been so rapid 
in the past few years that it is necessary to consult an expert in order 
to get the most for one’s money. Resistance type dimmers have 
been replaced by the transformer and reactance type of units. To- 
day, various forms of tube control are being used, and will soon re- 
place all other forms of control. It is important that the greatest 
flexibility be incorporated into the lighting set-up in general, and, 
particularly, into the control board. 

In conclusion, let me summarize the points to keep in mind. Do 
not have too large (or too small) a proscenium opening, but have as 
much offstage space and as much depth as possible. Keep the loft 
space clear and of sufficient height. 

Do not put money into fancy finishes on the stage. Make it 
purely utilitarian. Put your money into equipment. 

Be sure to include a full set of lines in your plans, as well as 
suitable stage curtains. 

To light the stage properly, a highly flexible set-up should be 
installed. 

One final suggestion: If you want to save money, and, at the 
same jime, get the best equipment and arrangement for what you 
spend, get a recognized theatre consultant to help you. It would be 
foolish for anyone to try to build without an architect, and it is also 
a mistake not to have an expert to plan and specify the stage con- 
struction and its equipment. 














A HEARING PROGRAM FOR WISCONSIN* 


By Joun K. Durry* 
University of Wisconsin Extension Division 


We people of Wisconsin have become increasingly more interested 
in the conservation of our “natural” resources. We have established 
game reservations. We have made laws regulating hunting and fish- 
ing. We require our school teachers to set aside time in the class- 
room to teach children the importance of conservation. That is all 
quite commendable. In contrast, however, our interest and our ef- 
forts in the conservation of “human” resources leaves much to be 
desired. Our failure to conserve the human resources of hearing has 
left thousands of our men, women and children without the ability to 
hear well enough to meet, unaided, the everyday demands of modern 
living. Are we going to persist in this neglect of our “human” 
resources? 

This question cannot be answered with words. It will take “do- 
ing.” 

The State Medical Society of Wisconsin, the State Department of 
Public Instruction, the State Board of Health, and the University of 
Wisconsin, cooperating with local community agencies and individ- 
uals, have taken the initiative in approving and implementing the 
program to be described in this paper; a program actually in opera- 
tion in several demonstration areas in the State. The principles 
upon which the Wisconsin Hearing Program is being built are these: 


A. It is built on a community basis of teamwork with the follow- 
ing participants: the home; the school; local medical prac- 
titioners; professional groups; service organizations; and edu- 
cation, health and welfare agencies. 

B. It is a complete functioning program of hearing conservation 
and rehabilitation, not merely a hearing testing program. It 
has as its goal four major objectives: 





*This paper was read at the sectional meeting on speech correction at the 
eighteenth annual convention of The Southern Speech Association, Nashville, 
Tenn., April 8, 1948. 
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1. The earliest possible discovery of hearing defects in chil- 
dren. 

2. Proper medical care at the earliest signs of need in order 
to prevent defects of hearing, and in order to restore hear- 
ing to the greatest degree possible when losses of hearing 
have already occurred. 

3. Proper educational provisions for the hearing defective 
child at the earliest possible age. 

4. The prevention of diseases and conditions leading to hear- 
ing defects in children. 


The steps being followed to implement the Wisconsin Hearing 
Program on a local community basis are relatively simple, providing 
of course, that all participants work closely as a team for only one 
purpose—the purpose of serving children. Stated in a few words these 
steps are as follows: 


I. Community motivation and preparation regarding the conserva- 
vation of hearing. 

A. Education of school and health officials as to the need for 
hearing conservation and relatively simple specific ways in 
which such a program can be carried out. This step is being 
accomplished through individual and group meetings with: 

Local medical society. 
Public and parochial school superintendents and principals. 
Public health nurses. 
School health officers. 
Local health committee members, P.T.A. workers, or other 
interested lay groups. 
These meetings are being conducted by representatives of the 
State Department of Education and Health and the State 
Medical Society. 
B. Administration of the program is in the hands of local school 
and health officials and the officials of the local Medical So- 
ciety. In most cases the city or county superintendent and 
the city or county public health officer or nurse jointly ad- 
minister the program with guidance, direction and stimulation 
from the local medical society working closely with state agen- 
cies such as the State Department of Public Instruction or the 
State Board of Health. These agencies give direct assistance 
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to local administrators in matters of organization and in the 
training of the local workers who execute the program. 

. Execution of the program depends upon local circumstances 
but in all instances it must be carried out with local person- 
nel. The local community has a vested interest in the success 
of the program if it is carried out by local workers. Also the 
program, if conducted by local personnel, becomes a perma- 
nent community project. 

. Participation on the part of parents, teachers, nurses, the med- 
ical profession and local welfare and service agencies on a 
team basis is imperative if the program is to achieve success. 


II. Hearing conservation as a program of service to children. 
A. Discovering the hearing defective child. 





1. Personnel. 

a. Special teachers in the speech and hearing field. 

b. Regular teachers. 

c. Interested capable lay people. 

d. Public health nurses. 

2. Testing hearing. 

a. Screening. Of the various ways of discovering hearing 
defective children, one method seems most practical. 
This method involves screening out all children with 
losses of hearing below 15 decibels at one or more fre- 
quencies as tested with a pure tone audiometer. The 
threshold of hearing acuity for air-borne sounds at 
various frequencies can be measured with a fair degree 
of accuracy with such an instrument. An experienced 
lay technician can conduct the screening tests at the 
rate of about one child in five minutes. Routine test- 
ing of all children in the 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, and 11 grades 
and all those suspected of a hearing loss in the even 
numbered grades should be conducted yearly. This 
eliminates guess work as to who needs to be tested and 
also insures against the possibility of neglecting chil- 
dren who might otherwise be overlooked. 

b. Complete individual pure tone audiometric tests should 
be given to all those not successful in passing the pre- 
liminary screening test. On the basis of these individ- 
ual tests and upon a final recheck by a specialist in 
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hearing testing, children are recommended for otologi- 
cal examinations. 


3. Otological examinations. 


All children found with significant defects of hearing are 
given otological examinations and clinics sponsored by the 
the local medical society are conducted by otologists who 
are diplomates of the American Board of Otolaryngology. 
A report of the findings of these examinations are sent to 
the family physician for medical follow-up. These exami- 
nations are provided without cost to the children in need 
of them. The expense is borne by funds from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in Washington and administered through 
the State Department of Public Instruction and the State 
Board of Health. 


. Otological treatment. 


The recommendations as to treatment which are made by 
the examining otologist in the presence of the child’s par- 
ents at the time of the examination are carried out through 
the cooperation of the public health nurse, the family doc- 
tor, and when necessary by an ear specialist. The treat- 
ment is financed on a private fee basis with the medical 
practitioner, except in cases where outside financial help 
is found to be necessary. Such help is then given by local 
or state service agencies upon the recommendation of the 
public health nurse or a recognized social agency. 


. Special educational provisions. 


Special educational considerations are provided on the 

basis of the needs of the individual child. Depending 

upon the kind and degree of hearing loss, the mental abil- 

ity of the child and the presence or absence of other abili- 

ties and disabilities the child may need: 

a. Advantageous seating in the classroom. 

b. Hearing aid with accompanying auditory training com- 
bined with speech and speech reading training. 

c. Auditory, speech and speech reading training but no 
hearing aid. 

d. School curriculum adapted to serve the child’s educa- 
tional and vocational needs. 


The Wisconsin Hearing Program as outlined briefly in these pages 
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involves close teamwork and a profound sense of responsibility on 
the part of all participating individuals and agencies. The major 
burden of conducting the preliminary screening and the educational 
follow-up rests mainly with the school authorities and participating 
lay groups. The medical examinations and treatments rest mainly with 
local health and medical authorities. The State Department of 
Public Instruction and the State Board of Health act as coordinat- 
ing agencies and also as sources of professional and limited financial 
assistance to local communities in carrying out hearing programs 
after the pattern described above. The University of Wisconsin’s 
pre-service and in-service teacher training programs and its regular 
session and summer session Speech and Hearing Clinics are making 
an invaluable contribution to the program, not only in the training 
of regular and special teachers in this area of special education but 
in educational services to children defective in speech and hearing. 
In conclusion it seems appropriate to remind ourselves that too 
often we merely “talk” a program instead of “doing” one. We hope 
that this discussion will serve as a design for “action” in service to 
children and in the conservation of that most valuable “human” re- 
source—hearing. 























IN MEMoRIUM 
Associate Professor Helen Osband 


On Sunday morning, January 9, 1949, the University 
community suffered a great loss through the tragic and 
untimely death of Miss Helen Osband, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Speech. She gave this college long and faithful 
service and all who knew her recognized her as one of our 
most loyal and valuable faculty members. We have lost 
one of our most talented colleagues. 

She gave generously of her time and talents toward 
the enrichment and betterment of our University life, in- 
cluding the presentation of a faculty play, ten original 
Christmas pageants at the annual women’s convocation, 
and committee work for the College of Arts and Sciences, 
the University Club, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. She had a fine sense of community re- 
sponsibility and gave of her time generously to the Tusca- 
loosa Little Theater, the Pilot’s Club, and many other or- 
ganizations. Her state-wide service included work with 
many groups; she was a very talented reader and gave 
readings and other programs before clubs in every part of 
the state. Wherever she went she made friends for the 
University. 

Tributes which have been received from her former 
students are striking testimonials to the profound influ- 
ence she, as a teacher, had upon their lives. These letters 
are indicative of the love and esteem with which her stu- 
dents regarded her. 

It is in recognition of her valued services and cour- 
ageous spirit that we, her colleagues in the College of Arts 
and Sciences of the University of Alabama, wish to record 
our deep sense of loss at her passing and to extend our 
sympathy to the members of her family. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Elizabeth Coleman 

Ann Pannell 

T. Earle Johnson, Chairman 


Resolution adopted by the faculty of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, January 31, 1949. 











OFFICERS, 1930-1949 
of the 
SOUTHERN SPE=cH ASSOCIATION 
(Formerly Southern Association of Teachers of Speech) 


OFFICERS 
1930-1949 
1930 


Paget, Edwin H., Temporary Chairman ....North Carolina State 
Johnson, T. Earle, Temporary Secretary .. University of Alabama 
Convention held in Birmingham 


Attendance—18 
1930-31 
Paget, Edwin H., President ........................ North Carolina State 
Bauer, Marvin G., 1st Vice-President ........ Washington and Lee University 


Hedde, Wilhelmina G., 2nd Vice-President Dallas, Texas 

Gooch, Frances K., 3rd Vice-President ....Agnes Scott College 

Johnson, Rose B., 4th Vice-President ........ Birmingham, Alabama 

Johnson, T. Earle, Executive Secretary ....University of Alabama 
Convention held in Atlanta 


Attendance—41 
1931-32 
Paget, Edwin H., President ........................ North Carolina State 
Constans, H. P., 1st Vice-President ............ University of Florida 
Johnson, Rose B., 2nd Vice-President ........ Birmingham, Alabama 
Vance, Carolyn, 3rd Vice-President ............ University of Georgia 
Thomas, Louise, 4th Vice-President ........ Mississippi State College For Women 
Evans, M. F., Executive Secretary ............ Birmingham-Southern College 
Convention held in Asheville, N. C. 
Attendance—43 
1932-33 
Gooch, Frances K., President .................... Agnes Scott College 
Constans, H. P., 1st Vice-President ........ University of Florida 
Johnson, Rose B., 2nd Vice-President ........ Birmingham, Alabama 
Wise, C. M., 3rd Vice-President ................ Louisiana State University 
Buchanan, Pearl, 4th Vice-President ........ State Teachers College, Kentucky 
Evans, M. F., Executive Secretary ............ Birmingham-Southern College 


Convention held in Berea, Kentucky 
Attendance—38 


1933-34 
Constans, H. P., President ................0...cee University of Florida 
Evans, M. F., 1st Vice-President ................ Birmingham-Southern College 


Paul, Vera Alice, 2nd Vice-President ........ Georgia State Teachers College 
Quisenberg J. R., 3rd Vice-President ........ Wake Forest College 
Buchanan, Pearl, 4th Vice-President ....... State Teachers College, Kentucky 


Blymyer, Louise, Executive Secretary ........ Berea College 

Convention held in Birmingham 

Attendance—45 

1934-35 

Wise, C. M., President .................c:cceceee Louisiana State University 
Johnson, T. Earle, 1st Vice-President ........ University of Alabama 
Osband, Helen, 2nd Vice-President ............ Alabama College 
Hoskins, A. B., 3rd Vice-President ............ Asheville State Normal School 


Wills, Marguerite, 4th Vice-President ........ Florida Southern College 
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Blymyer, Louise, Executive Secretary ........ Berea College 
Convention held in New Orleans with 


NATS 
Attendance—74 
Tournament held in Spartanburg, S. C. 
1935-36 
Johnson, Rose B., President ........................ Birmingham, Alabama 





Magee, Nelly, 1st Vice-President ................ Hillman College (Miss.) 

Smith, Harley, 2nd Vice-President ............ Louisiana State University 
Hopkins, A. A., 3rd Vice-President ............ University of Florida 

Sawyer, Louise A., 4th Vice-President ........ Georgia State College For Women 
Johnson, T. Earle, Executive Secretary ....University of Alabama 


Johnson, Rose B., Editor ...........0.08. Birmingham, Alabama 
Johnson, T. Earle, Business Manager ........ University of Alabama 
Convention held in Gainesville, Fla. 
Attendance—60 
1936-37 
Gray, Giles W., President ....................cc00 Louisiana State University 
Lowrey, Sara, 1st Vice-President ................ Baylor University 


Epperson, Laveta, 2nd Vice-President ....Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Miller, Orville C., 3rd Vice-President ........ Vanderbilt University 
Stover, Irving C., 4th Vice-President ....... Stetson University 


Hopkins, A. A., Executive Secretary ........ University of Florida 
Johnson, Rose B., Editor ...............:ccccee Birmingham, Alabama 
Hopkins, A. A., Business Manager ............ University of Florida 

Convention held in Nashville, Tenn. 

Attendance—62 

1937-38 

Miller, Orville C., President ....................... Vanderbilt University 
Sawyer, Louise, 1st Vice-President ......... ..Georgia State Women’s College 
Allen, Clio, 2nd Vice-President .................... Louisiana Normal College 
Capp, Glenn R., 3rd Vice-President ........Baylor University 
Lewis, Leroy, 4th Vice-President ................ Duke University 
Hopkins, A. A., Executive Secretary ........ University of Florida 
Johnson, Rose B., Editor ..............0..c0000+ Birmingham, Alabama 
Hopkins, A. A., Business Manager ............ University of Florida 


Convention held in Atlanta, Ga. 
Attendance—77 


1938-39 
Raine, James Watt, President .................... Berea College 
Sawyer, Louise, 1st Vice-President ........... Georgia State Women’s College 
Smith, Harley, 2nd Vice-President ........... Louisiana State University 
Capp, Glenn R., 3rd Vice-President ...... Baylor University 
Hale, Lester L., 4th Vice-President ............ University of Florida 
Swain, Louis Hall, Executive Secretary .... Furman University 
Johnson, Rose B., Editor .................0000 Birmingham, Alabama 
Lewis, Leroy, Business Manager ............Duke University 


Convention held in Baton Rouge, La. 
Attendance—115 


1939-40 
Johnson, T. Earle, President. .................. University of Alabama 
Constans, H. P., 1st Vice-President ............ University of Florida 


Lighthiser, Mrs. Irene, 2nd Vice-President Orlando, Florida 
Capp, Glenn R., 3rd Vice-President ....... Baylor University 
Simonson, Ruth, 4th Vice-President ........Wesleyan College 
Swain, Louis Hall, Executive Secretary....Furman University 
Capel, Robert B., Eqitor «<...:....0s0scsde0004::- Hendrix College 
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Lewis, Leroy, Business Manager ................ Duke University 
Convention held in Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Attendance—76 
1940-41 
Sawyer, Louise, President ....................0006 Georgia State Women’s College 
Lippman, Monroe, Ist Vice-President ........ Tulane University 
Cohen, Rebecca, 2nd Vice-President ........ Memphis, Tennessee 


Capp, Glenn R., 3rd Vice-President ........ Baylor University 
Swain, Louis Hall, Executive Secretary ....Furman University 


Capel, Robert B., Editor «0.0.0.0... Hendrix College 
Lewis, Leroy, Business Manager ................ Duke University 

Convention held in Birmingham, Ala. 

Attendance—80 

1941-42 

Dickey, Dallas C., President ........................ Louisiana State University 
Harris, Albert, Honorary-President ............ Vanderbilt University 
Abbott, Hazel, 1st Vice-President ............ Converse College 
Neely, George, 2nd Vice-President ............ Anniston, Alabama 


Capp, Glenn R., 3rd Vice-President ........ Baylor University 
LaFollette, A. C. Executive Secretary ....Murray State College 





Capel, Robert B., Editor ...............0c00005 Hendrix College 
Lewis, Leroy, Business Manager ................ Duke University 

Convention held in Atlanta, Ga. 

Attendance— 

1942-43 

Lewis, Leroy, President Duke University 
Harris, Albert, Honorary President ............ Vanderbilt University 
Jones, Mamie J., 1st Vice-President ........ Georgia Teachers College 
Ansley, Evelyn, 2nd Vice-President ............ Birmingham, Alabama 


Capel, Robert B., 3rd Vice-President ........ Hendrix College 
LaFollette, A. C., Executive Secretary ....Murray State College 





Kantner, Claude E., Editor ...................0.... Louisiana State University 
Capp, Glenn R., Business Manager ... Baylor University 
Hopkins, A. A., Business Manager ............ University of Florida 
Convention held in Jackson, Miss. 
1943-44 
Soper, Paul L., President ...................cc08 University of Tennessee 
Vance, Carolyn, 1st Vice-President .......... University of Georgia 


Womach, Alma Belle, 2nd Vice-President Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Capel, Robert B., 3rd Vice-President ........ Hendrix College 
LaFollette, A. C., Executive Secretary ....Murray State College 


Kantner, Claude E., Editor ....................... Louisiana State University 
Idol, Harriett R., Business Manager .......... Louisiana State University 
Convention held in Jackson, Miss. 
1944-45 
Capel, Robert B., President ........................ Louisiana State Normal 
Mimms, Louise, 1st Vice-President ............ Belhaven College 


Collins, Betty Mae, 2nd Vice-President ... Memphis, Tennessee 
McGlon, Charles A., 3rd Vice-President ....Southern Baptist Seminary 


Neely, George, Executive Secretary ............ Marion Institute 
Shaver, Claude L., Editor ........0.0.00ccccccee Louisiana State University 
Idol, Harriett R., Business Manager ........ Louisiana State University 


Convention to be held in Cleveland, 
Tenn. cancelled. 
1945-46 
Capel, Robert B., President ...................... Northwestern Louisiana State College 
Mimms, Louise, 1st Vice-President .......... Belhaven College 
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Collins, Betty Mae, 2nd Vice-President .... Memphis, Tennessee 
McGlon, Charles A., 3rd Vice-President ....Southern Baptist Seminary 


Totten, George, Executive Secretary ........ Southwestern 
Idol, Harriett R., Business Manager .......... Louisiana State University 
Shaver, Claude L., Editor 00.00.00... Louisiana State University 

Convention held in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Attendance—88. 

1946-47 

Abbott, Hazel, President Converse College 
Hale, Lester L., 1st Vice-President ............ University of Florida 
Drake, Christine, 2nd Vice-President ........ Alexandria, Louisiana 
McGlon, Charles A., 3rd Vice-President ....Southern Baptist Seminary 
Totten, George, Executive Secretary ........ Southwestern 
Shaver, Claude L., Editor .................00. Louisiana State University 
Idol, Harriett R., Business Manager ........ Louisiana State University 


Convention held in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. Attendance—79. 
1947-48 
Hale, Lester L., President ...................00006 University of Florida 
McGlon, Charles A., 1st Vice-President ....Southern Baptist Seminary 
Hunt, Bertha S., 2nd Vice-President ........ Asheville, North Carolina 
Eubanks, Wayne C., 3rd Vice-President .... University of Florida 


Totten, George, Executive Secretary ........ Southwestern 
Shaver, Claude L., Editor ...................00 Louisiana State University 
Idol, Harriett R., Business Manager ........ Louisiana State University 


Convention held in Nashville, Tennes- 
see. Attendance—135. 





1948-49 
McGlon, Charles A., President .................. Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Capp, Glenn R., Ist Vice-President .......... Baylor University 


Collins, Betty May, 2nd Vice-President .... Memphis, Tennessee 
Eubank, Wayne C., 3rd Vice-President ....University of Florida 


Daniel, J. T., Executive Secretary ............ University of Alabama 
Johnson, T. Earle, Executive Secretary .... University of Alabama 
Dickey, Dallas C., Editor .................... aes University of Florida 


Johnson, T. Earle, Advertising Manager University of Alabama 
Convention held in Waco, Texas 
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Statement of Condition 
As of January 18, 1949 
ASSETS: 
Bond, First Federal Loan and Savings 


Association, Tuscaloosa, Alabama ................. $100.00 
Cash, Reconciled Balance, City National 

Bank, Tuscaloosa, Alabama ......................00. 946.72 
Accounts Payable, Advertising .................ccccccceeeees 70.20 


Total Assets 


SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 






$1,116.92 | 


Summary of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
For the period April 10, 1948 through January 18, 1949 








RECEIPTS: 
Memberships, regular and 
Ee ce oy ree ae $ 919.64 
Advertising in Journal: 
1947-48 .... ee tacecacuttonomire $194.75 
ES) Af See ene Ste Pee | 151.00 345.75 
1948 Convention Income: 
OOS Bs cacderees. 108.00 
BEMENES 55. jcccezscsed Paani 190.00 
Tournaments ............. 462.47 
a 760.47 
Interest on Bond 2.50 
Sale of back issues sttaaderratests 2.00 
Grant, University of Florida 500.00 
Total Receipts . 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Printing Journal 
RNIN PIB Sedan es tincreesbesnsesns 245.17 
Sept., 1948 d 
Nov., 1948 1,098.29 
Postage and Supplies (Exec. Sec.) .... 181.69 
Presidential Expense (1947-48) ........ 93.80 
Presidential Expense (1948-49, 
printing) meee 28.75 
1948 Convention Expense 
Flowers PR itdrcs tii hcvaits 4.08 
Local Committee ................ 34.34 
Exhibits 4.50 
ER tree crete eee 24.00 66.92 
Refund on dues 4.00 
Express es =e ee 25.19 
Audit and setting up books ............ 50.00 
POSUAL PUTIN ....i:<,-00s000000- 35.00 


Total Disbursements .....................00. ; 
Balance in Bank, (Reconciled) ..... 


I, T. Earle Johnson, certify that the attached is a true and accurate state- 
ment of the financial condition of the Southern Speech Association as of Jan- 


uary 18, 1949. 
T. Earle Johnson, 
TEJ:mq 





$2,530.36 


946.72 


Executive Secretary 


1,583.64 


$2,530.36 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1947-1948. Selected by A. Craig Baird. 
THe REFERENCE SHELF, Vol. 20, No. 4. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1948; pp. 260; $1.50. 


This volume is the eleventh annual collection of its kind, all edited by Pro- 
fessor Baird. 

By this time there must be few students of contemporary public address who 
are not familiar with the types of speeches, standards of selection and editing, 
and apparatus supplied in these volumes. A number of reviewers have quite 
properly praised the great value of these volumes, especially to scholars in our 
field, and the high quality of editing of earlier volumes (one of the best of 
such reviews is that of Kenneth G. Hance in the Quarterly Journal of Speech 32: 
118-119). It is almost sufficient, therefore, to say that this volume is up to 
the standard hitherto set. 

There may well be disagreement on the issue of whether or not the speeches 
here printed are the best of 1947-’48. (One needs to be reminded, of course, 
that Professor Baird does not claim they are the best—merely that they are 
“representative”; but if those selected within each classification are not the 
best of their kind the issue remains a live one.) It is especially questionable 
whether some dullish speeches are not included because the speakers have fa- 
mous names like Truman and Marshall, and some very much better speeches 
are omitted because they and their authors are not much publicized. At least 
it must be said that there are very few questionable choices and a goodly num- 
ber of admirable ones. To have, for example, the Dewey-Stassen debate on 
the outlawing of communism, the Taft-Reuther altercation, and the Lippmann 
and Niebuhr addresses available in the same volume is certainly a benefit to 
any student of current public address. 

Professor Baird”s introduction, “How Shall We Judge a Speech?” is, as 
usual, a model of conciseness, logical and clear arrangement, and of sound 
judgment. It is not quite plain, however, why it seemed necessary to ring the 
changes on the introduction in the preceding volume, which, while it had a 
different title, was on the same subject, and, in this reviewer’s opinion, was 
even better. Why not reprint it with only necessary changes, or omit, making 
room for another speech? 

University of Virginia Russet, H. WacNER 


Here 1s TELEVISION. By Thomas H. Hutchinson. Preface by Paul A. McGhee. 
New York: Hastings House, 1946; pp. xvi + 366; $4.00. 


Unless one keeps constantly in mind that Mr. Hutchinson was writing about 
television at a time when every phase of the medium, both mechanical and 
production, was still in the experimental stage, he might become displeased 
with what he finds in Here Is Television because of the necessarily broad ap- 
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proach used in much of it, and the tendency of the author to suggest rather 
than to attempt final answers. Mr. Hutchinson insists, in fact, that as develop- 
ments are made within the next few years, and as experimentation reveals addi- 
tional possibilities, much that is done in television now, or at the time he was 
writing, will be changed completely. 

This book is, on the whole, not easy for the novice or the layman to read. 
It contains technical material in the first part; much of it moves slowly and 
there is some repetition in the other parts. 

The first part of the book, entitled “The Tools of Television,” is devoted 
entirely to an explanation of the mechanical phases of the medium. Every 
aspect ranging from the overall television studio and how it should be arranged 
to the first iconoscope invented are discussed. Despite the author’s excellent 
attempt, the interested reader wishes for a clearer understanding of electrical en- 
gineering as he analyzes this part of the book. 

In the second part Mr. Hutchinson discusses television programs; here the 
material is easy to follow and to understand. Explaining a wide variety of 
programs, he indicates those already proved successful for television, and those 
he believes will prove successful in the future. Drama and variety programs 
receive more attention than others. The author believes that since they will 
be among the most popular they deserve the most attention. Various types 
of variety programs are discussed; under drama a rather detailed explanation is 
given covering such phases as general problems, writing, scenery, casting, actors, 
rehearsals, and use of cameras. A complete schedule for rehearsals, for ex- 
ample, is presented as part of the author’s past experimentation. Throughout, 
Mr. Hutchinson contrasts radio broadcasting and television with emphasis on 
the added responsibilities of television. He never allows the reader to lose sight 
of the fact that television is and will be for small groups listening in their 
homes and similar places, and that all programs must be designed for such 
groups. He states the requirements for radio not necessary for television and 
others which will be. 

Here Is Television is brought to a close with the third portion called “The 
Commercial Aspect.” Handling the material in much the same manner as in 
the first two parts, the writer begins with an explanation of early commercial 
programs in television, carrying the story through to the time of his writing. 
Experiments tried are explained. Both desirable and undesirable results are 
outlined, with suggestions for future use. Here again Mr. Hutchinson im- 
presses the reader with the fact that we are still in the experimental stage and 
that there is yet much to be done. 

One comes to the end of the book with the knowledge that the author is a 
firm believer in television: that he not only thinks it will invade homes all 
over America, but that it will eventually come even into the smallest schools 
far out in the rural areas. 

One complete television script, “When Tomorrow Comes,” is of interest be- 
cause it serves as a model of correct form for television writing by including 
camera movements and positions as well as dialogue, scene, music, etc. 
Brooklyn College Howarp W. TowNsENnD 
(On Leave, University of Texas) 
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Pray PropucTion AND Direction. By C. Lowell Lees. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1948; pp. viii + 311; $5.00. 


In his introduction, Professor Lees states that Play Production and Direc- 
tion is intended as a book for beginners and that it was written “with the hope 
that a study and a discussion of the principles of direction may act as a stimu- 
lus for the improvements of the standards of play production.” It is a well- 
planned, well-thought out piece of work in the terms of these intentions. 

No one theory of direction is emphasized; neither is any particular attempt 
made to evaluate specific theories evolved by workers in the theater. Rather, 
Mr. Lees has used an eclectic approach and has integrated his eclecticism in 
terms of what seems to have been a wide range of practical experience. As a 
result, his book promises to be very useful as a beginning text in a college 
direction course. 

Mr. Lees has adopted what might be called the inductive method in his 
discussion. He divides the book into five sections in terms of the director’s 
usual approach to any production. In the first section he is concerned with the 
selection of plays for presentation and the factors involved therein. Next, he 
considers such aspects of preparation as the making of the prompt book, the 
interpreting, revising, and adapting of the script, the planning and blocking of 
the action. In the third section he concentrates on the period of growth, be- 
ginning with a discussion of casting, the relation between, and the specific re- 
sponsibilities of, the actor and the director, and proceeding through a con- 
sideration of rehearsal objectives, special problems, and a review of the re- 
hearsal period as a whole. The last two sections deal respectively with the 
periods of construction and final production integration. Student directors as 
well as many beginning directors will find Mr. Lees’ discussions of play values, 
play structure, and of acting remarkably helpful. Moreover, the section on 
construction is a helpful review of the fundamentals of stagecraft. Also, it is 
important to emphasize that all this material is the more helpful in terms of 
this particular text in that it is discussed from the standpoint of the director 
who must of necessity be “the central figure in the play production process.” 

The book is well-written. Its style escapes the pedantic and is pleasantly 
elastic. Excellent exercise materials and very helpful, if somewhat standard, 
bibliographies are included at the end of each section. The illustrations are 
representative and well chosen for the purposes of making the discussion more 
graphic. So also are the sketches, although it is unfortunate that the sketch 
illustrating asymmetrical balance is labeled Symmetrical Balance. 

Alexander Dean, for one, always insisted that any definition or rule relating 
to theater convention and practice must be regarded as relative, as carrying with 
it the unspoken phrase of qualification “Other things being equal.” While there 
are occasional statements in Mr. Lees’ book that might raise discussion; while 
there are definitions (I think of those of comedy and farce, for example) that 
some might wish to see restricted here and amplified there; while others 
might find it difficult to accept a definition of tragedy that included such a 
sentimental play, both in basic premise and in development and characteriza- 
tion, as Of Mice and Men (and as the only example of tragedy that is dis- 
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cussed, at that): nevertheless, Mr. Lees’ presentation of his material leads us 
to believe that he would be the first to listen to our reservations and our 
quibbles and that he would be glad to discuss them with us. There is nothing 
didactic in his style or approach. By and large his book should well fulfill the 
function for which it was designed. 

University of Mississippi CHARLES Munro GETCHELL 


SPEAKING IN Pvustic. By Arleigh B. Williamson, Charles A. Fritz, and Harold 
Raymond Ross. (Second edition). New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948; 
pp. vii + 400; $4.65. 


Teachers who are acquainted with Professor Williamson’s Speaking in Public 
(Prentice-Hall, 1929) will not readily recognize the new edition of this standard 
textbook. Radically altered both in content and appearance, little except the 
title has gone unchanged. 

Writing this time in collaboration with his colleagues, Charles A. Fritz and 
Harold Raymond Ross, Mr. Williamson has largely re-worked the material 
on delivery and has dealt at considerably greater length with the problems of 
speech composition. In addition, there are new chapters on argumentation, 
radio speaking, and reading from manuscript. 

Many of the alterations mirror changes which have taken place in the field 
of speech education during the past twenty years. General every-day speech 
skill as distinguished from mere platform technique comes in for increased 
emphasis. There is also a commendable if not entirely convincing attempt to 
organize under the broad subject-heads of attention and audience adaptation a 
large number of specific principles which in the earlier edition were treated 
separately. Both of these tendencies reveal, I believe, that our field is de- 
veloping a sounder basic philosophy and improved instructional methods. We 
understand better than we did twenty years ago the reasons why speech should 
be taught, and we are constantly learning how better to do it. 

Despite the many changes which they have introduced, the authors still 
adhere—and rightly so, I think—to Williamson’s assumption that a knowledge 
of the principles and methods of exposition forms the foundation for all effective 
speech composition. (See QJS, 34.396.) It is, however, regrettable that in 
their zeal to teach exposition they have resorted to the use of formulas. Such 
devices may, as is claimed, bring quick results with beginning students. But are 
they, one might ask, the kind of results we want? 

Commenting on the book as a whole, three observations seem warranted. 
First, it is uneven. Some chapters—especially the early ones—are most care- 
fully developed. Others, however, are definitely disappointing. Mr. Fritz’s 
material on argumentation (two chapters of some fifty pages) quite obviously 
suffers from condensation. It also contains erroneous descriptions of certain 
logical concepts and a glaring grammatical error. Second, as to the style: it is 
informal, colloquial, chatty, discursive. Some readers will, I suppose, com- 
mend it as “conversational”; others will condemn it as “wordy.” Such judg- 
ments must, however, remain in the area of personal preference. Third, 
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Speaking in Public, as must, of course, be true of every textbook, is a product 
of the particular academic environment out of which it grew. One cannot 
mistake its emphasis upon a hard-headed, down-to-earth type of public speak- 
ing instruction which eschews flights of “theory” and aims to be, as we some- 
what loosely say, “entirely practical.” Where this kind of speech instruction is 
stressed Speaking in Public should prove to be, if not better than most of its 
competitors, at least as good. 

University of Virginia Dovuctas EHNINGER 


Rapio WorKsSHOP FOR CHILDREN. By Jennie Waugh Callahan. New York; Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 194; pp. xiii + 398; $3.75. 


Here is a book that fills a need in a field of radio that is too often neg- 
lected. Parents, teachers, the general public, and even the radio industry it- 
self, have worried and complained about the type of programs aimed at the 
children of the radio audience, and have generally overlooked the possibilities 
in programs conceived not by the adult but by the children themselves. Prop- 
erly and sympathetically guided they can turn out a program which will 
catch the fancy of other children and is also apt to be good listening for the 
adult children as well. 

The approach Dr. Callahan has used is a sound one. As she states in the 
introduction: 


It is the thesis of this book that, just as clinicians and psychologists go 
to the source for their study of child behavior, so teachers and college 
students who are studying the techniques of broadcasting for children should 
observe and be guided by the children for whom they write and produce 
their programs. 


The method used to attain these ends is a step-by-step development of a 
children’s radio workshop from the first auditioning of the actors through 
program development script writing and rehearsal to the finished production on 
the air. The first part of the book contains detailed suggestions on getting 
the workshop started and the problems to be overcome in rehearsal both from 
the standpoint of the actor and the producer. Good reading for any producer 
is the analysis of the director’s script giving the reasons and background for all 
changes and queer markings the script receives before the final production. 
Part two is a discussion of script writing, covering dramatic and comedy scripts, 
adaptations, and the various other types of writing problems. It would be a 
person of low imaginative powers indeed, who could read part four on “The 
Building of School Radio Programs” and not come up with a good program 
idea. Part five, on long range planning, should be required reading for all 
school administrators. 

This book suffers less from “networkitis’ than most of them coming from 
those who are familiar with the New York scene. To be sure, the author 
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suggests that the workshop group attend a professional rehearsal and broadcast, 
which would be difficult for those who are in areas where production consists 
in turning the record to the other side; but she gives a vivid description of a 
production of Let’s Pretend. The reader has a good idea of what goes into a 
program before that moment just before the show goes on the air when time 
stands still. 

The discussion and interview types of programs are treated too briefly, and 
the chapter on equipment seems a little ambitious for a limited budget—yet 
does not suggest the use of magnetic recording. The list of manufacturers of 
equipment and the survey of college and university training in broadcasting 
given in the appendix, while valuable now, may soon be dated. 

Although this book is presented as a text for a college course in Radio 
Workshop for Children it is also an invaluable handbook for anyone working 
in this field. 

Duke University J. C. WeTHERBY 


PATTERNS IN MopEeRN Drama. By Lodwick Hartley and Arthur Ladu. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948; pp. vi + 496; $3.50. 


The authors state in the introduction that their primary purpose in this 
volume is “to provide for college students on the freshman and sophomore 
levels the texts of seven plays that are well established in the repertory of the 
current theatre, that are representative of the main currents in drama from 
Ibsen to the present day, and that will furnish incentive to the twentieth- 
century theatre.” 

The seven plays selected and the “patterns” of which they are representative 
are: 


Ghosts by Ibsen—Realism 

Uncle Vanya by Chekhov—Naturalism 

The Pigeon by Galsworthy—Fantasy and Comedy of Ideas 
The Emperor Jones by O’Neill—Expressionism 

Craig’s Wife by Kelly—Problem Play 

The Male Animal by Thurber and Nugent—Farce and Satire 
The Little Foxes by Hellman—-Melodrama 


Beyond any question, the boc is excellent for its purpose—to introduce the 
undergraduate student to drama as a literary form. ‘The plays themselves are 
preceded by a short but extremely comprehensive and valuable discussion of 
the nature of drama, types of plays, dramatic structure, and criteria of dra- 
matic criticism. However, this discussion properly lays down no hard and fast 
rules and, although taking cognizance of the many theories of dramatic criti- 
cism, does not burden the student with extraneous material. More important, it 
stimulates his imagination and serves as a useful and intelligent basis for 
greater appreciation of the plays as read. 
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Another valuable feature is provided in the short prefaces to each play 
giving important facts about the life of the playwright and his place and sig- 
nificance in the theatrical world. Short bibliographical notes serve as guides to 
further reading if desired. 

Undoubtedly this compact and handsome book will be found of great value 
to students and teachers on the level for which it is intended. And even more 
advanced students could well profit by its intelligent discussion of dramatic 
criticism and appreciation. 

University of Virginia Joun A. WALKER 














NEWS AND NOTES 


The University of Florida debaters have participated in the following debate 
tournaments: Stetson University, University of South Carolina, Millsaps, Uni- 
versity of Richmond, University of Miami, University of Alabama, and Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. 

The Mississippi Speech Association and the University Speech Department 
will sponsor a high school theatre clinic in March. Students will be guests for 
the final performance of Saint Joan. 

In September, 1948, a teacher’s training program at the Junior League 
Speech School, Atlanta, Ga., was initiated in affiliation with Emory University. 
The program is on graduate level, and upon completion the University confers 
a Master’s Degree in Education or Psychology. 

A new Cerebral palsy school was opened in Atlanta in January. The speech 
correction work at the school is provided for by the Junior League Speech 
School. 

Converse College, Spartanburg, South Carolina, will present the following 
plays this spring: Wingless Victory and The Glass Menagerie. 

Under the direction of Paul Brandes, the Ole Miss Chapter of Tau Kappa 
Alpha and the Speech Department were hosts to the Regional Tau Kappa Alpha 
Debate Tournament. Debate teams were entered from a number of southern 
colleges and universities, including, Murray State, Southwestern of Memphis, 
Vanderbilt, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, and Alabama Polytech. 

New members of the Speech Staff at the University of Mississippi are: 
Donald Walstrum, formerly of Indiana University Speech Staff, and Miss Caro- 
lyn Powell, from Copiah-Lincoln Junior College. 

Intramural Speech activities are making progress at the University of 
Miami. The debate tournament was won by Sigma Chi Fraternity, the finals 
in extemporaneous speaking were held in January, and the Poetry Reading con- 
test was held in February under the supervision of Prof. Clayton C. Campbell. 
The intramural program will be completed in the spring with contests in oratory 
and prose reading. 

The Department of Speech, University of Mississippi, is planning to sponsor 
its third Summer Theatre Workshop. A maximum of twelve credits may be 
earned during the twelve weeks session. Last summer six plays were produced 
by the group, including: Claudia, Private Lives, Engaged, Outward Bound, and 
Antigone. 

The workshop will be open to students from other institutions and those 
interested are urged to make early application to Dr. Charles Getchell, Chair- 
man of the Department of Speech. 

The University of Mississippi has presented the following plays so far this 
year: “Glass Menagerie,” directed by Prof. Getchell; “John Loves Mary,” 
Duncan Whiteside directing; “Saint Joan,” Prof. Getchell directing. 

The theatre wing of the department will collaborate with the School of 
Music in the production of an American folk opera, “The Tree on the Plains,” 
by Ernst Bacon. 
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Also several laboratory productions have been given in arena style by the 
acting class: “Silver Cord” and “Hotel Universe.” 

The University of Tennessee has inaugurated an intramural forensics tour- 
nament in which all fraternities and sororities of the campus are participating. 
Robert Hickey, forensics director, is in charge. 

A program leading to the M.A. degree in Speech is now installed at the 
University of Tennessee. 

The Virginia Players, University of Virginia, will present “The Merchant of 
Venice” in March, directed by Roger Boyle, the sets being designed by John 
A. Walker. The production will go on tour, playing to surrounding high 
schools and colleges. 

Under the direction of Ruth Williams, the new department of Speech is 
progressing at Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss. Two advanced 
speech courses have been added to the curriculum and improvements have been 
made in the theatre. A theatre workshop has been added and modern stage 
lighting equipment installed. Early in December the Delta Playhouse presented 
“You Can’t Take It With You,” and “Double Door” will be presented in 
February. 

Paul Brandes, Assistant Professor of Speech and Director of Debate, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, has served this past year as Southern Governor of Tau 
Kappa Alpha. Mr. Brandes was elected editor of The Speaker, T.K.A. pub- 
lication. 

At Arkansas State College, all speech work is given by the Speech Division 
of the Department of English. 

Miss Alta B. Carpenter, M. A., Duke University, with a major in Speech, is 
in charge of the Speech Division. The work in debate, including intercollegi- 
ate debate, is conducted by the Head of the Department of English, Dr. F. W. 
Plunkett; Ph. D., Indiana University. Extra-curricular activities in Speech 
consist of occasional plays given in the auditorium of the College. In these 
plays, emphasis is placed on the training gained by the amateur actors. 

A chapter of Alpha Psi Omega, dramatic fraternity, has been recently 
established on Arkansas State campus, and Arkansas Delta Chapter of Pi Kappa 
Delta was established last May. 

The annual University of Miami Invitation Tournament was held in Janu- 
ary, under the direction of Pi Kappa Alpha and the Debate Council. The 
tournament was won by the University of Chicago. Some of the teams rep- 
resented were Georgia, Florida, West Point, and South Carolina. 

Miss Mary Louise Gehring is joining the faculty of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute at Auburn, Alabama, after completing work for her Master’s degree 
in speech at Louisiana State University. 

Juno and the Paycock, the third major production of the current L.S.U. 
drama season, is scheduled for early March. It was preceded by Life With 
Father and The Merchant of Venice. 

The Louisiana Speech Association elected the following new officers for 
1949: President, H. Waldo Wasson, Southwestern Louisiana Institute; Vice- 
president, Lillian Polk, Byrd High School, Shreveport; Executive Secretary, 
Francine Merritt, Louisiana State University. 
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The building, housing the Department of Speech of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, is undergoing remodeling. The right wing of the basement will yield 
a faculty office for three, an office for ten graduate assistants, a radio studio, 
and a large classroom. 

Station WLSU aired its first full-evening broadcast of a major production 
at Louisiana State University when The Merchant of Venice was broadcast 
directly from the stage of the University Theatre. The venture grew out of a 
series of weekly broadcasts of one-act plays presented in the workshop theatre 
during the fall semester. 

John B. Stetson University continued its custom of conducting a debate 
tournament early in the season. The tournament, known as “A Pre-Season 
Non-Decision, Practice Debate Tournament” was held on December 4th. Its 
purpose; (1) to encourage work early in the season, (2) to offer an oppor- 
tunity to practice with students from other schools rather than only against 
classmates; (3) to work out the early season “bugs” through discussion of 
common problems; and (4) to form and establish acquaintances and friend- 
ship by association with others with a common interest. 

Each school entered at least one Affirmative Team and one Negative Team, 
and the schedule was arranged so that each team debated four times. The teams 
were composed of either all men or all women, or mixed teams. 

The national intercollegiate debate question for 1948-1949 was used as the 
subject. 

Sara Lowrey, Baylor University, taught six weeks summer session at the 
University of California. Miss Lowrey gave programs at the University and 
read “Victoria Regina” at Stanford University. She also visited the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and spoke at a graduate seminar on Interpreta- 
tive Reading and to a group at Occidental College, on Southern Dialects. 

The Memphis Speech and Hearing Center has increased its teaching staff 
to three teachers; Miss Marilyn Williams is supervising teachers; Miss June 
Stribling is speech correctionist and Mrs. Lou Missimer, the teacher of the 
deaf and hard of hearing children. The facilities of the center offer eighty- 
four teaching hours per week for those children handicapped from defective 
speech or hearing. 

Sponsored by the Extension Division of the University of Kentucky, the 
Kentucky Speech Association held its Second Annual Speech Clinic in Lexing- 
ton. Dr. Charles A. McGlon addressed the members of the association at the 
banquet, which climaxed the two-day session. He spoke on “The Profes- 
sional Relations of Teachers of Speech.” Dr. Gladys L. Borchers, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, was the out of town speaker for the clinic. 

Dr. McGlon has renewed his contract with the Veterans Administration of 
Kentucky and will do speech re-education with a small number of veterans. 
Last spring Dr. McGlon received his full professorship in speech from the 
trustees of S.B.T.S. 

East High School, Nashville, Tenn., presented a successful production of 
The Man Who Came to Dinner, under the direction of Carolyn Binkley. 

Miss Binkley recently played the lead in the Nashville Community Play- 
house production of Time and the Tide, an original play written by Edward 
and Paula Hussey. 
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